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It is easier to complain that scholars in the Sunday- 
school do not attend the other church services, than 
it is to secure the attendance of those scholars on such 
services; but it is better to bring about the right, 
than it is to spend time complaining of the wrong. 
Mr. Patton, of Camden, has been at work in the 
direction of improvement in this field, and this week 
he tells our readers how. he has worked, and with 
what success. 


In conjunction with the prayer of David, “ Cleanse 
thou me from secret faults,” which comes into the 
lesson from the Fifty-first Psalm, we give to our readers 
an article from the Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman, 
on “ Cleansing from Secret Faults,” or from “ uncon- 
scious faults.” One of his brother clergymen remarked 
recently, that there was less of the apparent taint 
of original sin in Dr. Boardman than in any man 
whom he ever knew. And this suggests the thought, 
that any faults of our good writer would seem to be 
“unconscious faults,” so far as he is concerned, and 
“ secret faults,” from the stand-point of his fellows. 





Even the best balanced men are influenced largely 
by emotion and impulse. And this is as it should be. 
God has made the human heart subject to sudden 
gusts of feeling, in order to prompt it to action and 





to keep it from settling on its lees. But with the 
capability of emotion there is a double danger. On 
the one hand, right emotion may be mistaken for the 
all of duty ; and instead of being followed by action, 
it may be courted simply for the excitement which it 
affords—a kind of mental dissipation which is as 
deadly as it is seductive. And on the other hand, a 
man may excuse himself for some neglect of duty on 
the ground that he lacks the emotions which prompt 
other men to its performance. This is the twofold 
peril, but the rule of safety isclear: Never seek emo- 
tion for the sake of emotion, but, instead of the 
pleasure of excitement, seek the satisfaction of doing ; 
and when the right emotion is lacking, go on and do 
the right thing ; for if you cannot feel right you can 
at least do right, and a single right action is worth 
more, in the exhibit of character, than a host of right 
feelings which are never embodied in right deeds. 


Failure is generally a more effective teacher than 
success. There is a buoyant self-confidence in most 
men when their life conflict is just beginning, which 
leads them to overestimate their own strength and to 
underestimate their need of a Guide and a Defender. 
This over-confident self-trust must be destroyed, 
before life’s highest lessons can be learned. The 
proud intellect must find out that there are problems 
which it cannot solve; the strong will, that there are 
things which it cannot achieve, though it labor never 


#8 | so bravely ; before head and heart wil] turn humbly 


for guidance to Him who knows, and who can do, 
al] things. 
“Thus God has willed 
That man when fully skilled 
Still gropes in twilight dim, 
Encompassed all his hours 
By fearfullest powers 
Inflexible to him ; 
That so he may discern 
His feebleness, 
And e’en for earth’s success 
To Him in wisdom turn, 
Who holds for us the keys of either home,— 
Earth, and the world to come.” 


Happy is the man who has learned through defeat 
and disaster, through perplexity and pain, to abide 
beneath the shadow of the Almighty. Happy he 
who in the midst of present weakness, bewilderment, 
or distress, can lay hold upon the Lord his Strength, 
and resign himself to his Redeemer’s will, in the 
trustful confidence that what he knows not now, is 
preparing him for what he will know, and be, here- 
after. 


How, all unconsciously, men disclose their own 
characters, and their own standards of conduct, when 
they give their reasons for their action in little mat- 
ters of every-day life. And it is often the case that 
men prove their lack of a quality or a trait which 
they are making a special] claim to the possession of, 





when they attempt an explanation of the reasons | 


which have influenced them in the exhibit or the non- 
exhibit of that trait or quality. 


us why, in this instance, they were careful to be hon- | 


est, or were willing to be less strict in their dealings | 


with another, that they show us that with them hon- | armor, the faculty of eluding observation, or speed, 


esty is a conventional term, of comparative and vary- 


tion. Soagain, when they tell us under what circum- 
stances they would count lying justifiable, and just 
what provocation would induce them to a course of 
vindictive retaliation, they prove their measure of 
fidelity to truth, and their degree of magnanimity and 
charity. Take a single illustration of this truth, out 
of a common experience in city life. You will heara 
man say, that formerly he was very quick to rise and 
proffer his seat to a woman who entered a crowded 
street-car in which he was sitting; but that, when he 
found that many a woman would take the proffered 
seat without giving him the slightest recognition of 
his courtesy, he made up his mind that there was no 
fair call on him to render a service that wasn’t worth 
a “ Thank you, sir;” so “now when he has a seat he 
keeps it, whether others are standing or not.” That 
statement marks that man’s standard of gallantry. 
He was ready to make a show of ordinary politeness, 
so long as he was reasonably sure of being paid for it; 
but when he found that no special notice was taken 
of his acting like a gentleman, he gave up all thought 
of trying to make others think that he was a gentle- 
man. Even now he is in the market; and if you 
will convince him that be can have fair wages for a 
show of gallantry, he will try his hand once more 
at acting as if he were a gentleman. If gallantry 
be a part of a man’s nature, however; if a man be 
a gentleman in his very grain, and by his every 
instinct,—he will show his gallantry and his gentle- 

manliness in spite of the failure of others to recognize 
his high standard, or to approach to it themselves. 
“If ye salute your brethren only,” your peers in 
courtesy, says our Lord, “ what do ye more than 
others? do not even the Gentiles [or the genteels, if 
you wil] have it so] the same?” He who is the true 
gentleman, is the gentleman always; whether he is 
to be the gainer, or the seeming loser, by the exhibit 
of his inborn grace of character. 





PERIL, AN INDEX OF POWER. 


The scale of being begins with the simple, and ends 
with the complex ; and each successive step from the 
simpler to the more complicated is marked by an 
increase of possible dangers. Yet these new perils, 
so far from rendering life more precarious, are marks 
of an increase of power, and of the possibility of a 
greater safety than that hitherto attained, arising 
from increased adaptability to meet all dangers. 

If man were to be considered simply from the 
standpoint of possible perils, he would seem of all 
creatures most miserable. He lives in a higher world 
than the lower animals, and hence a whole world of 
dangers besiege him which do not affect the inferior 
creatures at all. Many of the most serious perils 
which threaten a man’s life would be no perils at all 
to a toad; and the sorrow or the disgrace which 
would bow a man’s head to the dust, would not even 
ruffle the placid existence of an ox. Even on the 
natural side, other animals have less dangers than 


'man. He is more sensitive than they, and stands in 
It is when they tell | 


greater need of protection than they; yet they have 
strong limbs and sharp teeth wherewith to defend 
themselves,—-they have natural suits of defensive 


| wherewith they can escape from the attack of their 


ing force, rather than a principle of unfailing obliga-| enemies. Man is poorly furnished with these natural 
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advantages, though his dangers are a hundred-fold 
greater than those of other animals. The summer's 
heat, which calls forth such a luxuriance of lower life 
may slay him; or the winter’s cold, which has no 
more effect upon some animals than to drive them to 
their sleeping-quarters, may chill him to death, Yet 
man, so far from being the weakest of animals, is the 
strongest of them; so far from being a fugitive before 
all, he is lord of all. 


It is not difficult to see how this is so. The ani- 
malcule, living out its little dream of a life, is adapted 
only to one narrow environment, to which belong a 
certain limited range of power and an equally limited 
range of danger. Storms may rage, continents may 
be submerged, nations may be overthrown; but that 
brings no danger to the animalcule so longs as its 
little environment remains the same. Take it out of 
that special environment, however, and it becomes 
torpid, or it dies. It cannot adapt itself to any other ; 
its perils are limited to the safety of that environ. 
ment, but so also are its powers. Animals a little 
higher in the scale are exposed to greater perils of 
suffering; but correspondingly they have a greater 
power of adapting themselves to any change in the 
set of circumstances in which they live. So the scale 
mounts higher and higher, every new step adding 
new peril, new possibilities of suffering, and new 
power of triumphing over hostile circumstances ; until 
the ascending chain finds its earthly culmination in 
map, the most sensitive, the most susceptible to mani- 
fold perils, and the most powerful of all. He alone 
ean carry his lamp of life unquenched in all climes 
of the North and all climes of the South; he alone 
gives way before no other inhabitant of the earth; 
and before him only all others give way. 


And peril is also the mark of power within the 
narrower range of human life itself. Not the savage, 
with his narrow range of peril and narrow range of 
power, but the civilized man, with his conflicts of the 
soul, with his host of complicated diseases, with his 
perils from machinery that tears in pieces its maker, 
is the true lord upon earth. Wherever the civilized 
man comes into hostile contact with the savage, the 
savage goes to the wall, not always because of his 
inferior mental force, but chiefly from his limited 
power of adapting himself to the changed conditions 
of life. Introduce European or American civilization 
among a tribe of savages, and they fall before it as 
the grass before the scythe, simply because they have 
not that power of adaptability which would enable 
them to conform to it and yet live. The races which 
thrive beneath all suns and amidst any set of outward 
conditions are the highly organized races whose range 
of peril is the widest of all, but whose power of adapt- 
ing themselves to all circumstances, and yet of main- 
taining their own individuality, is also greatest. 
Manifold peril is manifold power; when a man can 
be attacked on many sides, it only shows that he has 
many sides to be attacked ; and the power of the man’s 
whole being, with its manifold sides, can generally 
be summoned to the defense of the one side attacked. 


We are too apt to think that manifold peril is a 
mark of weakness rather than a mark of strength. 
We are too apt to conclude that those who have no 
foes to meet, no battles to fight, are the strong men 
rather than the weak ones. It is not so in the outer 
life; it is not so in the inner. The little Republic of 
Andorra, nestling between France and Spain, amid 
the Pyrennees, and wholly unknown to nine out of 
every ten intelligent persons, has not to face a thou- 
gandth part of the perils which confront a-world-wide 
power like Great Britain, whose armed ships traverse 
all seas, whose drum-beat throbs on every continent, 
and whose foes can strike at her anywhere on the 
wide sea, and almost anywhere on the broad land. 
So there are little souls whose very narrowness of 
capability and possession is their protection against 
the perils which confront great souls, whose lives go 


out in many directions and occupy many fields of 


@ffort and attainment. The man, whoever he may be, 
Wo to-day is open to the widest range of peril, ex- 
pied to the widest range of temptation, and capable 











of the deepest and most hopeless fall, is the man who 
stands at the apex of existent humanity. 


Peril is always co-extensive with power. Ifa new 
province is added to an empire, it means new respon- 
sibilities and an increased military force, because the 
field has been extended wherein the life and unity of 
the empire may be attacked. Every new acquisition, 
mental, moral, or spiritual, widens for the individual 
the area of possible temptation. It is this truth which 
makes it possible for perils to be regarded as the index 
of power. Perils are like the red lights along the 
railway ; they reveal the possibility of disaster, but 
they mark out, just as plainly, the course and direc- 
tion of the iron road. There can never be danger 
except where there is something that can be put in 
danger ; so that the signals of danger are also signals 
of the existence of the thing endangered, and so far 
signals of possession and power. - 


" There is consolation and encouragement in this 
thought for those who feel themselves exposed to peril 
and temptation on all sides. That is not a sign of 
weakness, but of strength ; for he is the weakest, and, 
humanly speaking, the most likely to fall, who has 
the fewest temptations and perils. The man who, 
like the animalcule, is exposed to peril on only one 
side, lives on only one side, and is more likely to fall, 
by a blow struck at his one vulnerable point, than is 
another whose perils are greater, but whose adapta- 
bility and power of defense are also correspondingly 
greater. Strength belongs to many-sidedness and to 
wide adaptability. The complexity of our modern 
civilization is one sign of its permanence ; for it shows 
a countless series of perils, and countless possibilities 
of meeting peril successfully. So wherever in the 
individual life there seems to be peril and multiplied 
peril, there is no cause for discouragement, but cause 
rather, recognizing that peril is the index of power, 
to thank God and take courage. 


It is common, among some, to lament the com- 
plexity of modern life. Arcadian simplicity, it is 
said, with its quiet days and peaceful nights, is forever 
gone; and in its place we have the rush and roar and 
rolling smoke-clouds of a complex civilization, with 
its train of new duties, new diseases, and new sins. 
Never was there a time when so many perils threat- 
ened the soul, never a time when so many and so 
complex temptations allured it to evil. And, it might 
be added, never was there a time when the soul had 
so many sources of strength, so many means of victory 
over evil,as now. There was more deliberate iniquity 
in those old times of sweet simplicity ; the tempta- 
tions were fewer, but they were grosser, and they did 
their work with more fatal effect. Then no man’s 
life was safe ; and what is true of the comparative 
safety of the body, then and now, is true also in 
measure of the comparative safety of the soul. When 
we look back into those days of few temptations and 
of freedom from the complexities of modern civiliza- 
tion, we do not find that it was easier to lead a vir- 
tuous and an innocent life, or that a Jarger proportion 
of the young passed into manhood and womanhood 
untouched of evil. On the contrary, there has been 
a direct gain to the good from the increase of perils; 
for the progress which has made these perils possible 
has made both society and the individual stronger to 
conquer peril. 

Thus the future can never bring with it a com- 
plexity or an increase of perils which will destroy the 
soul which is unwilling to be destroyed. That ques- 
tion was settled long ago. When he who was at once 
Son of God and Perfect Man li¥éd upon the earth, 
he, standing higher than any man and combining in 
himself perfectly all the powers of man, past, present, 
and to come, must have known temptations and perils 
such as we, who are but fragments of humanity, can 
never understand ; and he was therefore tempted on 
all points like as we are, and tempted also as we are 
not. The fact that all temptations which can befall 
humanity could be experienced by him is but a sign 
that in himself was all the power of humanity as well 
as of the Divine. And his victory over these com- 
plex temptations is the earnest of our victory; for in 





him and by his grace, humanity has met and over- 
come all possible peril. As the world goes on, perils 
will increase, and temptations will increase} but each 
increase will mark a new accession of power to the 
world. And the power which is entering into the 
world is the power of Christ, through whom we are 
more than conquerors. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


When any topic broached in these columns is of 
special interest to our readers, we are pretty sure to have 
evidence of that fact in letters from various directions. 
Just now the letters are coming in from different parts 
of this country and Canada, in expression of satisfac- 
tion with the prospect of the compilation and re- 
publication, in book form, of selections from the edito- 
rials given in the columns of The Sunday School Times 
during the past few years, as indicated in our recent 
comments on a cal) for such publication from the Rey. 
Dr. Dana of Minnesota.” Quite a number of the letters 
received refer to particular editorials, or again to par- 
ticular classes of editorials, which the correspondents 
would like to have in permanent form. Thus, an hon- 
ored New England clergyman writes: 





Please don’t omit, in the forthcoming volume, which I hope 
wil] appear soon, “ Telling is not Teaching.’’ Rarely have I 
read anything so good. How much is told which is never 
taught; and to how little purpose you tell, if you do not teach ! 


In response to this suggestion we can say, that the 
first volume which is planned for is on the subject of 
Teaching, and that it will include the various editorials 
on that general subject which we have given during the 
past few years, together with other and entirely fresh 
material, on that important topic. 

From a New York correspondent there comes this 
kindly and hearty request : 


T do not delay to write you and say, that I am much pleased 
to note, in your reply to Dr. Dana, that it is possible that some, 
at least, of the many excellent editorials which you have been 
giving us for years past, may be gathered up in permanent 
form. May I ask that you do not omit, as one of such volumes 
or collections, the many very suggestive ones on the general 
theme of “ Friendship”? I do not know of any modern treat- 
ment of this most important subject that compares in fineness 
of apprehension and keenness of analysis with what you have 
written. I have often wished that I could lay my hands on 
several of them running back for years, and only lately I wanted 
some of them very much. The article, more recently, on 
“The Capacity of Perceiving the Beautiful” was in the same 
fine vein. ... I hope that we shall not have to wait too long. 


The second volume planned for, includes a selection 
of the editorials on Character and Friendship,—two 
subjects which are closely interlinked. 

Again, from farther north, there comes this helpful 
and gratifying note: 

When that volume is prepared, which you give your readers 
some reason to hope for, please don’tomit ‘* What if Duties 
seem to Conflict?’”’ for I] am sure that it will not only touch a 
responsive chord in many hearts, but will be helpful and 
strengthening to multitudes of perplexed ones It came to me 
on a day of such special need, that it seemed almost like a 
message from heaven. 


And from another correspondent in the same region 
this added word of generous and appreciative acknowl- 
edgment is received : 


I feel that I must write to thank you for the many helpful 
words I have found in The Sunday Schoo] Times, especially in 
your editorials. Often the very thought that has been haunt. 
ing my mind during the week I wil] find expressed there; or 
some message suited to my own difficulties will be given- 
These words of grateful acknowledgment are elicited at this 
time by your article on “ Conflicts of Feeling,” which touched 


| my inmost experience. One is apt to feel that one’s circum- 


stances and trials are peculiar; and it does u person good to 
realize that many a soul is passing througb similar discipline, 
The editorials designated by the last two writers 
would properly come into a collection of those which 
bear more particularly on the practical duties of every- 
day life. Such a collection is also planned for; but not 
all the volumes can appear at once! It is probable that 
few of our readers realize how many volumes could 
fairly be made up from the columns of such a paper as 
The Sunday School Times, by a ‘selection from its 
editorials for, say, fivetoten years. The amount of read- 
ing matter given in such a paper, in the course of a single 
year, is much greater than is commonly supposed. 

One of the pleasantest features of this kindly ventila- 
tion of the subject in discussion, is the evidence which 
it furnishes that readers are helped in their personal 
lives by these various editorials, week by week, and that 
they have @ sense of personal gratitude accordingly. 


This fact is in itself s stimulus and an encouragement to 
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the editorial writers. In this way, for example, there 
js cheer to them in the kindly words of an Tilinois cor- 
respondent, who writes : 

I could wish I were “ Dr.” Somebody, that my desire to have 

the weekly editorials published in book form might have some 
weight. We read them, and they meet our needs so often, that 
we have often said, “ The Editor of The Sunday School Times 
knows human nature, its frailties and its longings. Like us, 
he has loved, he has sorrowed, he has been tempted.” May 
God bless you in your grand work! 
There is more power in such an appeal, than could be 
given by any cluster of titles or of college degrees. It is 
not to those who are doctors, but to those who may be 
helped by a doctor, that he who has any sense of the 
needs of the aching and burdened heart would come, 
with his words of sympathy and of loving counsel. 








A PSALM OF ENTREATY. 


A New RENDERING OF Psatw LXXX. 
BY THE REV. M. WOOLSEY STRYKER, 


O thou Shepherd of thine Israel, hear us! 
Thou, that Joseph like a flock dost lead, 

From the cherubim shine forth and cheer us; 
Stir thy strength, and come to help our need. 


Wilt thou hear thy people’s prayer with anger? 
Measure them the bread and drink of tears; 
Visit strife and scorn upon our languor; 
Grant po more the grace of other years? 


Shall the goodly vine that thou didst cherish, 
Once that grew and shaded all the hills, 

Break, and waste, and fall, and burn, and perish, 
While her ruin thy rebuke fulfills? 


Turn us, Lord, again; in mercy, hearken; 
All our waywardness and shame forgive ; 
Leave us not unsought, while shadows darken; 
Cause thy face to shine, and we shall live. 


Look from heaven, O God, when sorrows thicken; 
By thy hand, once more, our strength maintain ; 
We will call thy name, if thou but quicken; 
We will never leave thy love again. 





CLEANSING FROM SECRET FAULTS. 
BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 


“Secret faults” may be of two kinds: sins of hypoc- 
risy, or sins that are secret to others but known to our- 
selves; and sins of unconsciousness, or sins that are 
secret even to ourselves. Sins of the former class we 
may easily know, for the hypocrite is an intentional, 
self-conscious deceiver. But sins of the latter class— 
sins of unconscious self-delusion, who can understand? 
The hypocrite, it is commonly supposed, is the profound- 
est of characters. But there is a profounder hypocrite; 
it is the man who, without knowing it, plays the hypo- 
crite to himself. And now let me give some examples 
of these ‘‘ secret faults.” 

And, first, Unconscious sins may be sins of conscience. 
“ But is not conscience,” you ask, “ God’s representative 
in man’s soul? Is it not her function to discriminate 
between right and wrong, to persuade to the right and 
dissuade from the wrong, to reward with joy a right deed, 
and punish with pain a wrong?” Certainly, I answer. 
But remember that conscience, like every other faculty 
of the soul, has shared in the disasters of the fall. She 
still speaks with authority; but it is the authority of a 
retained attorney, not the authority of an incorruptible 
judge. Would you see to what extremes conscience can 
goin palliating crimes? Look at the history, bristling 
with falsehoods and red with blood, of that remarkable 
association of men called by the strangest of misnomers, 
the Society of Jesus; as though he who knew no sin, and 
in whose mouth was no guile, were the special pattern of 
a society whose fundamental maxim was, “The end 
sanctifies the means,” and whose apology for such an 
atrocious creed was the alliance of conscience. Look at 
Saul of Tarsus, who thought with himself that he ought 
to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth, thus fulfilling the Lord’s saying to his disci- 
ples, “The hour cometh, that whosoever killeth you 
shall think that he offereth service unto God.” In fact, 
there is nothing more mendacious than the verdict of a 
suborned conscience. I have read of a captain who to 
his surprise brought his ship into an enemy’s port, where 
his whole crew were seized and sold into slavery; he 
could not understand how he had made such a mistake, 
for he had carefully obeyed the indications of the needle. 
The secret of the disaster was that a passenger, who was 
in league with the enemy, had convegled a lodestone 
neey the compass, Even so with man’s fallen con- 


science; it no longer points unerringly, but veers hither 
and thither, deflected now to this side and now to that 
by the hidden magnets of a fallen nature, perverted will, 
depraved desires, instinctive bias toward self, till in some 
cases conscience actually boxes the entire compass of 
moral aberrations. No, there is nothing so deceitful as 
a misguided conscience. Let us beware then, when 
examining our own hearts, how we credit the testimony 
of a witness so partial, capricious, misguided, suborned, 
deceiving, and deceived. Remember that she has been 
so drugged by Satan that in her delirium she may 
sometimes swear toa lie. How many “secret faults” 
then we may be cherishing under the protecting mantle 
of conscience itself! How many little graces in ourselves 
we may be admiring, which, after all, are but vices in 
saintly apparel! Remembering, then, these unconscious 
sins which the perverted moral sense either hides or 
justifies, how appropriate the prayer, “Cleanse thou me 
from secret faults” ! 

Again, Unconscious sins may be sins of ignorance. What 
a multitude of such sins hide in the nooks and crannies 
of the human heart! Even the wisest of us—those best 
skilled in the Christian morality—are perpetually stum- 
bling through ignorance. For example, many are the 
occasions on which we sin through simple unacquaint- 
ance or misunderstanding of the circumstances in which 
we happen to beplaced. This was the significance of the 
sin-offering as set forth in the fourth chapter of Leviticus- 
But, though ignorance may palliate a sin, ignorance can- 
not justify it. And he who sincerely longs for a com- 
plete purification of his nature, cannot bear that even 
the comparatively venial sins of ignorance should lurk 
behind to cast their shadows upon the heavenly pictures 
with which Christ has begun to adorn the chambers of 
his soul. Sins of ignorance may not rend asunder the 
new robe of righteousness, but they sully it. They may 
not be venial; nevertheless, they need forgiveness. For 
did not the Son of man, in the very act of being nailed to 
his cross, pray for his murderers, saying: “ Father, for- 
give them; for they know not what they do.” I do not 
think that Christ, in offering this prayer, had in mind 
the Jewish authorities so much as the Roman soldiers 
who were executing Pilate’s sentence. These soldiers 
were pagans, under control of a pagan procurator, who 
himself was a representative of a pagan emperor. And 
this accords with what an apostle says: ‘“ Had the rulers 
of this world known it, they would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory.” And yet can any one believe that 
this sin of the crucifixion of Jesus, committed though 
it was ignorantly, and especially commended though it 
was to the forgiving mercy of the heavenly Father by 
his dying Son, was stripped of its wickedness because 
committed through ignorance? Alas! sins of ignorance 
may lie with terrible weight of vengeance on our heads. 
And as we think of the ten thousand unconscious sins 
which we have committed ignorantly, we may well 
exclaim, “ Cleanse thou me from secret faults.” 


Again, Unconscious sins may be sins of inadvertence. 
What a long gallery of dark spectres do we now enter! 
Who does not every day and every hour commit sins of 
thoughtlessness ;—sins of sudden impulse; sins of drift. 
ing revery; sins of uncontrolled memory; sins of an 
unsentinelled, careless ear; sins of an unguarded, un* 
leashed tongue; sins of unconscious, wild abandonment 
in the turmoil and shocks of life’s battle, even as the 
drumbeat is unheard in the booming of the cannonade? 
These sins of inadvertence, how they throng and litter 
life’s pilgrimage, as countless as the autumn leaves on 
the highway, and as unnoticed! And it is just because 
these unconscious sins of thoughtlessness, so numberless 
as they are, and yet so unnoticed, are adding each its 
own thread to the web of our eternity, that it becomes 
us to be unceasingly praying, “ Cleanse thou me from 
secret faults.” 

Again, Unconscious sins may be sins of custom or habit. 
| Perhaps I might express better what I mean if I called 
them professional sins. For each occupation has its own 
peculiar standard of morality. For example, many a 
legislator will accept, as a legislator, a consideration 
which he would spurn asa private citizen. Manyalawyer 
will stoop to artifices and deceits which he-would scorn 
an unprofessional for practicing. Many a physician will 
experiment with disease in a way which he would vio- 
lently denounce were any one to perform the same 
experiment on hisown child. Many a trustee or director 
will neglect or divert the trust committed to him in a 
way that would excite his just wrath were any one else 
to do the same thing with Ais property. Many aclergy- 
man will denounce pharisaism and uncharitableness and 
formalism, little dreaming that he himself ig g conspicu- 
ous oxample of that which he denounces. Many g lay 
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want of brotherly love, little imagining that he himself 
is quite as guilty in these respects as any of his listeners. 
How many an unconscious sin lurks concealed in the 
stereotyped formulas of the Christian dialect! Let us 
beware, then, of these professional sins. For each em- 
ployment does hide faults peculiar toitself. Whenever, 
then, we think of these peculiar sins into which our 
occupation unconsciously beguiles us, be this our prayer: 
“Cleanse thou me from secret faults.” 

Again, Unconscious sins may be sins of oblivion. Oh, 
how many forgotten witnesses are waiting to rise up and 
testify against us at the judgment-seat of Jesus Christ! 
Forgetting is easy in this world; but there is no such 
thing as forgetting in the world to come. “Son, 
remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good 
things, and Lazarus in like manner evil things.” Many 
facts illustrative of the revival of incidents long 
forgotten might be cited; for instance; the testimony 
of those who have been rescued from death by drown- 
ing. When we think of these unconscious sins of 
oblivion, lurking in countless hosts behind the grave- 
stones which mark the death of our past moments, no 
prayer befits us more than this, “ Cleanse thou me from 
secret faults.” 


Again, Unconscious sins may be sins of omission, In 
using this term I do not mean to imply that what are 
called sins of omission are less positive than what are 
called sins of commission. In fact, sins of omission are 
the most positive of sins. For man owes to his Maker 
the unintermittent and perfect obedience of his lifetime, 
so that one single sin of omission is a debt which he can 
never find time or means to pay; and therefore the 
Lord teaches us to pray, “ Forgive us our debts.” In 
fact, the parent sin—the sin of sins, that root sin of 
which it is one of the offices of the Holy Spirit to con- 
vict the world—is a sin of omission: “Of sin, because 
they believe not on me.” Alas! most persons are 
troubled only with those sins which are called sins of 
commission,—outward, manifest sins. They forget that 
by far the larger proportion of our sins in God’s sight 
are sins of simple neglect. The sinner’s whole life is 
one black night of omission, now and then rifted by sins 
of commission flashing athwart it. Did ever a day pass 
over the head of any of us in solemn review of which we 
could truly say, “I have done to-day everything that 
God requires of me”? Oh, these sins of omission! Who 
shall count them? Whoshall weigh them? Who shall 
ferret them out, burrowing without number as they do 
through the labyrinths which wind beneath that out- 
ward life on which alone we are wont to fasten our 
eyes? And as we consider these unconscious sins of 
omission with which our lives are compact and black, of 
all prayers that become our lips none is more fitting than 
this: “ Cleanse thou me from secret faults.” 


Lastly, and pre-eminently, Unconscious sins may be sina 
of tendency. A moment’s reflection will convince us of 
the difference between single, deliberate acts of volition, 
and the general current or continuous tendency of the 
moral life. Let me illustrate. A deliberately, with 
malice prepense, shoots B, and kills him. Suppose we 
are to sit in moral judgment on the case, and endeavor 
to ascertain the actual guilt of the deed as that deed 
appears to the All-seeing. If I mistake not, we shall 
find here two distinct elements of guilt. First, there is 
the deliberate volition, the consciously criminal inten- 
tion to murder. And, secondly, there is the nature capa- 
ble of originating and harboring such an intention, 
Beneath the surface of acts and intentions—things of 
which he was conscious—there is a deep undercurrent of 
guilt, a profoundly criminal nature or tendency, of 
which he may or may not at any given instant have been 
conscious, Our verdict will be this: Guilty as this man 
is in that he intended to murder, he is guiltier in that 
he has a nature which is capable of giving birth to such 
anintention. Judging him in the form of God’s vision, 
where sin is surveyed, not as fruit but as germ, we feel 
that the chief element of this man’s guilt lies, not in his 
intent to murder, but in his having a nature capable of 
originating and cherishing a murderous intent. That 
is to say, the murder lay not in the pistol, not in the 
hand, not in the volition: the murder lay in the nature 
capable of the volition to move the hand to fire the pis- 
tol. This, I admit, is an extreme case; but I have 
taken it in order to set forth the pointclearly. Beneath 
the surface of these sinful acts and volitions there is‘a 
deep sub-soil of guilt, which is the source of our sinful 
behavior. Of these sinful acts and volitions we are con- 
scious; of the depraved soil out of which they spring we 
are not conscious, that is, necessarily. Thus the Chris- 
tian, in subjecting himself to a thorough self-exami- 
pation, is bowed with contrition, And why? Partly 
becenee he recalls thie aud thet particular act of cons 
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ecious transgression ; but chiefly because he feels that 
beneath these conscious acts and volitions he has a 
nature which still sets with a strong current in the 
direction of sin, but of which current he is not conscious, 
except as he subjects himself to a rigid self-scrutiny. 
What he grieves over most is not this or that par- 
ticular sin which he has consciously committed, but his 
having a sinful tendency or drift, or, as he so often calls 
it, indwelling sin. How pathetically Paul describes it 
in his seventh of Romans. Oh! these sins of the nature 
or tendency, both inborn and acquired; these sins so 
constant, so deep, so hidden: who can understand them? 
Nothing is left us, but to invite the pitying search of the 
All-seeing, and to exclaim, “Cleanse thou me from 
secret faults,” 

One concluding thought: Can this prayer be 
answered? Thank God, a fountain has been opened for 
sin and for uncleanness. Glory to his grace, the blood 
of Jesus Christ his Son is cleansing his church from 
all sin, 





“TURN TO THE RIGHT, AND KEEP 
MOVING.” 


BY ©. VAN SANTVOORD, D.D. 


In walking over the superb bridge that unites the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, one might have 
noticed, not long ago, a large placard posted, at short 
intervals along all the pathway, bearing in conspicuous 
characters the inscription, “Turn to the right and keep 
moving.” The purpose of the placard was obvious enough. 
The proper thing for pedestrians to do in crossing the 
bridge is to turn to the right, and thus avoid encounter- 
ing people who are coming over in the opposite direction. 
And the right course thus taken, if those crossing will 
only continue to move forward, and not stand still to talk 
or gaze, the human current will be sure to flow on 
smoothly and steadily, as it could not do if meeting con- 
stantly the obstruction of advancing or stationary indi- 
viduals or groups. The observance of this plain, sensible 
direction not only ensures ease and comfort to those who 
cross, great though the multitude may be, but provides a 
reasonable safeguard against the recurrence of a calamity 
like that which so shortly after the opening of the bridge 
brought mourning to many hearts and homes. 

The direction above has a wider application than to 
the physical comfort or safety of the crowds crossing the 
great bridge. The words havea deeper significance than 
appears upon their face. One may moralize a little 
upon them, after the manner of Benjamin Franklin, and 
perhaps find a wholesome lesson or two in tracing a few 
things that they really suggest or imply. 

To “turn to the right” at the proper time is often a 
vital thing in a human career. The direction is really a 
divine command that is given to every man. The way 
“to the right” is the divinely appointed way in which 
every one is bidden to walk, assured that he will find, as 
he goes forward, God’s smiles to cheer him, with peace 
of mind, the sense of safety, and brightening prospects 
not confined'to the present life. To take the right way, 
therefore, and adhere to it, involves man’s highest inter- 
ests. To choose and pursue this way is to shun the 
other way to the left. This is the wrong and forbidden 
way, abounding with obstructions, snares, and pitfalls, 
ending in misery and woe. This “ way of the trans- 
gressor is hard.” And yet it is thronged, as if no doubts 
were entertained in regard to its being at once safe, 
peaceful, and excellent. The inspired sage’s words find 
constant illustration: “There is a way that seemeth to 
be right unto a man, but the end thereof are the ways of 
death.” ‘ 

The great end of Sunday-school instruction is to im- 
press the cardinal duty of turning to the right upon the 
plastic mind of childhood, so that the teaching becomes 
infixed and operative in all the life-career now opening. 
The importance of securing this result is worth every 
cost or sacrifice to attain it. The difficulties in the way 
of it are many, the chief of which grow out of the uncon- 
cern and heedlessness of childhood, the influence oi 
external things in chasing away serious impressions, 
with the urgent and entrancing voices which never cease 
to lure the inexperienced wayfarer to stray into wrong 
paths. The “line upon line, precept upon precept,” on 
the part of the faithful teacher, is never more needed 
than just here, where, but for this, the straying may 
become irrecoverable. And this fidelity, in bringing 
the young mind back to the point it had wandered from, 
and in repeating over and over again the injunction to 
“walk in the truth,” which is God’s way, to fear him 
and keep his commandments, and to shun the road oi! 
the sinners, is constantly rewarded with cheering results. 
The church feels the benefit of it over all the land. She 
owes her strength and prosperity, if not her very exist- 





ence, under God, to this mighty agency ; for among the 
multitudes now in her communion, whose lives adorn 
the doctrines they profess, and whose active consecration 
makes her influence mighty and pervading, by far the 
greater number have come into her fellowship, and are 
coming every year, from this great nursery of the church, 
the Sunday-school. This fact speaks volumes in behalf 
of the importance of having the feet of young travelers 
turn to the right, “ere yet the evil days come,” and the 
years of wandering into by-paths, and of consequent 
unrest and misery “ draw nigh.” 

Many, however, leave the Sunday-school, and enter 
on their life-work afterward, without having professed 
faith in Christ. Careful nurture in the school, and, it 
may be, in the Christian home, has failed to bring them 
to the point of a public consecration to the Lord’s ser- 
vice. The world isall before them, and a career of good 
or evil is to be run. To the young man beginning life, 
it is a matter of vast moment whether he turn to the 
right or to the left. In the one direction lie probity, 
sobriety, purity, honor, in the full scriptural meaning of 
this word—the respect of all around him, a good exam- 
ple, an earnest Christian life, filled with beneficence and 
charities that shall keep his memory fragrant. On the 
other may be found, and often is, a life run to waste so 
far as any positive or efficient benefit to society is con- 
cerned, with a possible life and character that may 
greatly harm community in its highest interests. Young 
men sometimes find themselves halting between the 
right and the wrong, irresolute—approving the good and 
true, but, from the force of temptation,on the point of 
choosing the evil. Happy for them, in this critical 
hour, if the divinely spoken words of alarm and caution 
so strike them as to impel a wise choice: “ Enter not 
into the path of the wicked, and go not in the way of 
evil men; avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass 
away.” 

Faithful Christian instruction given in childhood, 
though its appropriate effect is not at once seen, is not 
therefore void. What the boy has learned seems often 
forgotten by the man. But there is a restraining influ- 
ence, which truth, early inculcated, often exerts upon 
the mind in after years, keeping the feet, with perils 
lying all around, from straying into obvious paths. The 
seed has lain long in the furrow without sign of life, but 
the germ is not dead, and at the fitting season rouses 
from its torpor, and shows tokens of vital activity. 

An incident in the life of the late United States Sena- 
tor Platt, told by himself not long before his death, 
illustrates this, and is well worth repeating substantially 
in his own words. It occurred some fifty years ago, 
when, as a young man employed by a mercantile house in 
Ohio, he found himself, on a certain day, riding toward 
Cincinnati on horseback, with collections amounting to 
two thousand dollars, to pay in to his employer’s cred- 
itors residing in that city. Passing through a small town 
on his route, he was hailed by the cashier of its only 
bank, who coming up with a package containing, as he 
told him, twenty thousand dollars, requested him to take 
charge of it, and deliver the money to certain banks in 
Cincinnati, whose names were designated on a paper 
that he handed to the rider. Here was a critical 
moment in the life of this young man. The Ohio River 
lay beneath him as he journeyed, covered with rafts, 
flatboats, and steamers. There was no railroad then weat 
of Massachusetts. The telegraph was unknown. There 
was no extradition treaty for the surrender, by foreign 
nations, of felons escaping from this. He had only to 
sell his horse, embark on a steamer, and in a few days he 
would be in the Gulf of Mexico, the gateway to all parts 
of the world, and absolutely beyond reach or fear of 
capture, with a large fortune for a young man to begin 
life with. These thoughts rushed into his mind, but 
found only brief lodgement there. Another thought sup- 
planted them,—that, namely, of the humbie home of his 
childhood, a thousand miles away, and on a bench 
before the door, a pious mother reading to her boy from 
the oracle of God. The tempter was vanquished. The 
long-dormant influence of truths impressed years before 
woke at the moment of sorest need. The way that looked 
smooth and flowery stood disclosed as false and deadly, 
and he turned to the right to find the path of honor and 
safety. He fulfilled his trust faithfully , and going on in 
the same track, a bright and honored career opened 
before him, and, at its close, the peace which the survey 
of an upright and useful life seldom fails to give. 

And this suggests the second part of the direction, 
which can receive only brief notice: ‘ Keep moving.’ 
{t is not enough merely to strike the right path. There 
must be progress in it tothe end. One may follow ita 
little way, then stop, waver and swerve from it through 








direction is the condition of success as well in building up 
an influential moral and religious character, as in com- 
pleting a benign and symmetrical life-work. The world 
is strewn with the wrecks of those’ who ran well fora 
season, but then suffered the love of ease or pleasure to 
avert them, and turn them from their course. It is con- 
tinuance in well-doing, the going forward step by step 
in the right path, the strength increasing, and the hope 
brightening as the goal draws nearer, that secures suc- 
cess in the life-career that most benefits the world. It 
is in the Christian life that constant progress—as 
opposed to standing still from whatever cause—is 
most essential, and finds the supremest rewards. Paul 
understood this, and constantly enjoins it upon all who 
read his words; and it is his experience that should 
stimulate to renewed effort every one that grows listless 
or laggard, or ready to halt in the Christian course. “I 
count not myself to have apprehended ; but this one 
thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth to those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” 





HOW TO SECURE THE CHURCH ATTEND- 
ANCE OF SCHOLARS. 
BY W. M. PATTON. 


To very many who have the best interests of the 
church, and especially of our young people, close at 
heart, this question has afforded food for anxious 
thought. Acknowledging the serious importance of the 
subject, in its effects upon both church and school, they 
have generally failed even to make a systematic effort to 
secure the desired result solely because of the apparent 
magnitude of the task. 

Honest, earnest, prayerful effort, cheerfully put forth, 
among the young people of the school, working with 
them, rather than at them, from their standpoint rather 
than from that of the doubting, fearing, fault-finding 
disciples, making the church as attractive and delight- 
ful as the school, will most assuredly lead to the most 
encouraging results. When we can join with David in 
saying, “1 was glad when they said unto me, Let us go 
into the house of the Lord,” and then seek to infuse 
this spirit into our scholars, we shall see them, young 
and old, welcoming the return of the Lord’s Day, because 
they can heartily join in the gladsome service of his 
house. 

In our school, we have been measurably successful in 
securing the attendance of scholars at the preaching 
service, until now about sixty per cent. of those who 
attend Sunday-school in the afternoon are regularly at 
the morning public worship. This has been maintained 
for several years, and we are glad to notice that to all 
who thus honor themselves and Him whom they serve, 
it seems a delight to be there; and | am sure our pastor 
(to whom the attendance of his scholars is a personal 
and peculiar joy) will gladly testify that he has no more 
attentive or appreciative hearers than these young peo- 
ple from the Sunday-school. We have secured this by 
constant effort principally in the following directions: 

First, as a part of our opening service, all who are 
present at the morning preaching service are requested 
to rise. They are then asked to name the book, chapter, 
verse, and words of the morning text, which they do 
gladly and promptly; no word of rebuke is spoken to 
those who did not rise, and thus confess to their absence 
in the morning, but a kind invitation is given them to 
come the next Sunday. The question is asked per- 
sonally by the teacher of each scholar, “ Were you at 
church this morning?” and their attendance is noted on 
the class record, and remains there permanently to their 
credit. 

Second, by the use of the church attendance card 
(which was noticed in The Sunday School Times of 


- December 29, 1883, and a copy of which I will be pleased 


to send to any one asking for it), the scholar can have 
his record of church attendance noted each Sunday, by 
the secretary of the school punching the dates which 
are printed on the margin. On the reverse side of the 
card, which is three and a quarter inches wide and four 
and five-eighths inches long, there is plenty of room, in 
the spaces ruled for each Sunday, to keep a full record 
of the morning texts and the name of the preacher, 
Third, the secretary, in his report which is read 
before closing, gives with the other items of informa- 
tion, the number of scholars from each department who 
were at morning church service. We have not reached 
perfection in this matter, nor are we satisfied with pres. 
ent attainments, yet we are aiming to increase the num- 
ber until at least four-fifths of our scholars shall regu- 
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to reach this point in the near future. As one good 
result from the success already attained, we now have 
little or no trouble to retain our older scholars; they are 
at church in the morning, and in the afternoon the grey 
haired men and women of threescore years and ten, 
gladly join in the study of the Word, with the young 
men and young women, and these as cheerfully ponder 
the same truth in company with the lads and lasses of 
more tender years; so the imaginary dividing line 
between church and Sunday-school is being broken 
down, and we respond each Sunday at all the services to 
the voice of God, spoken more than thirty centuries 
ago through his servant Moses: “Gather the people 
together, men, and women, and children, and thy 
stranger that is within thy gates, that they may hear, 
and that they may learn, and fear the Lord your God, 
and observe to do all the words of this law.” 
Tabernacle M. E. Sunday-school, Camden, N. J. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


DOTTY’S WISH. 


BY HANNAH CODDINGTON, 





Little Dotty took a walk 
In the early morning air, 
Heard the busy squirrels talk, 
Birdies singing, everywhere. 
Said the happy little lass, 
“ Wis’ I had my hankersum, 
For dere’s tears al] on de g’ass, 
And I’d wipe ’em, ev’y one.” 


Then the big sun smiled and smiled, 
As he took his “ hankersum,” 
And as gently as a child, 
Dried the tear-drops one by one. 





ETHEL’S IDEA. 


BY D. W. ELL. 


“Girls, I have an idea!” exclaimed Ethel Eaton, one 
May morning, as she and her nine intimate friends saun- 
tered under the trees during the morning recess of Miss 
Morton’s school. 

“What! have you really an idea? I never knew you 
guilty of one before!” said Mabel Fisher, the sauciest, 
but most popular, of the girls. 

“Hush, Mabel!” said Helen Whitney. “ Let’s hear 
your idea, Ethel?” : 

“ Well, I’ll tell you,” rejoined Ethel, “ for I want you 
all to help me carry it out. When we were house- 
cleaning last week, I was dusting a lot of books which 
had accumulated in our upper hall closet, because we 
had no more room in the library. There were a dozen 
or more good story-books among them, which Hal and I 
have read till we’re tired of them, but it struck me it 
was a pity that they should lie there so utterly useless. 
That afternoon I was thinking, ‘What can we do with 
those books?’ when mamma came in from the Home 
Missionary Sewing Society, and said, ‘Ethel, Mrs. 
White, our president, says there are several Sunday- 
schools, among the home missionaries out West, which 
are greatly in need of libraries. I wish we could help 
them.’ And then, girls, my idea suddenly flashed upon 
me, and the long and short of it is this: Let us collect 
all the second-hand books we can, which would do fora 
Sunday-school library, and send them out West.” 

“ It’s a good idea,” said Helen. ‘I have ever so many 
books at home which I would be glad to give.” 

“ And so have I,” responded Julia Carew. 

“We have a pile of books we are tired of reading,” 
said Jessie Blake, “ but some have rather shabby covers.’ 

“T tell you what, girls,” exclaimed Mabel, “I’ve an 
idea too! We'll all meet at some house, and cover all 
the books with pretty shades of paper cambric, and then 
they’ll all look neat and attractive too.” 


“‘ My brother has a papyrograph for copying,” added 


Amy Hotchkiss, “and I will print off enough labels 
with the name of the Sunday-school on them, to paste 
on the front pages.” 

“And [ll put the numbers on the back and catalogue 
them,” said Bessy Gale. 

“You are all angelic,” said Ethel; “ but now, how 
shall we send them?” 

“Mother sends her boxes as freight,” said Patty 
White, whose mother was president of the Ladies’ Home 
Missionary Society. ‘‘I’ll see to getting a packing-box; 
but the most important thing is where to send them, and 
how to get money for the freight bill.” 

“Tl write to the superintendent of Sunday-schools in 
some Western state, if your mother will give me an 


address,” said Ethel. “He will tell us who needs a 
library most; but Aow shall we get the money for the 
freight?” : 

“ Well,” said May Moody, “ let’s first see if we have 
books enough to send.” 

The school bell rang just then, and as the girls hurried 
in, Ethel called out, “ Bring all the books you can to 
our house, before next week—say, Friday. We'll have 
the first meeting of the Camden Library Association 
then.” 

That evening Ethel wrote to the Rev. Mr. Case in 
Colorado, and the next week she received from him a 
long letter in a big yellow envelope. 

In the meantime the girls looked over their books, 
and selected all they could give away. 

When they met on Friday at Ethel Eaton’s, they were 
astonished at the great pile of books which covered the 
dining-room table.’ 

“ Girls,” said Ethel, “it’s too good to be true. We 
have a hundred and twenty-one books, and mamma and 
Uncle Tom say they are all excellent for a Sunday-schoo! 
library.” 

“ Who would have thought we could have collected so 
many with no trouble at all?”’ said Jessie; and the girls 
crowded delightedly around the table examining the 
books, until Ethel displayed her yellow envelope from 
Mr. Case, and then read the letter: 


“ COLORADO SPRINGS. 

“DEAR Miss Eaton: I recommend that you send 
your library to the following address: Mr. D. D. Kramer, 
Mancos P. O., via Durango, Colorado. You offer to 
send it by freight cars, prepaid. That is the best way. 
It will go safely, though slowly, and will be doubly 
appreciated if prepaid. Mr. Kramer is superintendent 
of a mission Sunday-school which I organized in his 
district last September. It is the only religious light 
for a community of two hundred souls, nearly one hun- 
dred children. They are thirty-five miles from the near- 
est church, and have no preaching services. The people 
are poor, just opening farms or ranches in one of our 
fertile Colorado valleys. They are in the extreme 
south-west corner of our state, only twenty miles from 
Utah. Several Mormon families are among them. I 
found bright, pleasant children there, and am sure they 


will greatly appreciate your gift. I will suggest that if 


you choose to send along a bundle of Youth’s Com- 
panions, or St. Nicholas, they will be very useful in a 
community where there is very little reading of any 
kind, and almost none that elevates the mind. Wishing 
you joy in your labor of love, I remain 


“Yours in the cause, H. P. Case.” 


“ Well, won’t it be lovely to send them all these splen- 
did books?” said Bessy. 

“ Just think,” exclaimed Julia, “thirty-five miles from 
the nearest church! What lots of good these may do!” 

“T mean to put ina bundle of tracts against Mormon- 
ism,” said Mabel, “and I’ll write on each, ‘ If this little 
book converts you from the error of your ways, you will 
confer a favor by informing your converter, Mabel B. 
Fisher.’ ”’ 

“ Business, girls; come to order!” called Ethel in the 
midst of the laughter and hubbub. “ Will you all come 
here to-morrow, at two o’clock, and cover the books? 
Patty, you promised to get the box, and Amy, can you 
print off the labels, with that unpronounceable machine 
of your brother’s, before to-morrow afternoon?” 

“Oh! easily,” replied Amy ; “ but what shall I print?” 

After a little discussion the following was decided 
upon: 
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“ Now,” continued Ethel, “ will you, Bessy, have your 
numbers ready to paste on the backs; and if you could 
come over in the morning, couldn’t you finish the cata- 
logue too?” 

Bessy assented, and Ethel went on to tell how her 
Uncle Tom had agreed to forward the money for the 
freight and cambric, provided the girls pledged them- 
selves to raise the same within one month. 

This proposal being gratefully accepted, and it having 


Ethel’s, and for three hours scissors flashed and needles 
flew as the large pile of motley-colored and somewhat 
dingy books on the dining-room table was gradually 
transferred to the sideboard in neat covers of fresh cambric. 
Patty and Helen cut out the covers from the very pretty 
olive-green, strawberry-red, and peacock-blue cambric, 
which Julia and Leila had tastefully selected. 

The other girls, except Amy and Bessy, sewed the 
covers neatly in the inside, and, when each book was 
covered, passed it over to Amy, who pasted its label on 
the first page. Bessy put on the finishing touch to each 
by pasting on to its back the number which corresponded 
to its title in her catalogue. 

At six o’clock the work was done, and the girls felt 
proud indeed as Ethel called in Mrs. Eaton, and her 
uncle, Dr. West, to see the neat piles of useful books. 
They decided that Helen and Patty should help Ethel 
pack on Monday afternoon, so that the box might be 
started on Tuesday. 

Accordingly, on Monday the three girls packed the 
books in a strong wooden box which Patty’s skillful 
begging had elicited from a benevolent merchant down 
town. Besides the one hundred and twenty-one books, 
they put in three large packages of Youth’s Companions 
and St. Nicholases; and also a beautiful scrap-book of 
gay-colored silesia, which May made and sent, with a 
note requesting Mr. Kramer to use it as a prize in the 
infant class, “to be carried home and kept for one week 
by the child who has the best lesson on the preceding 
Sunday.” 

Just as Ethel was about to cal] Dr. West, who had prom- 
ised to nail down the cover, Mabel rushed in with a 
package of little books in green, red, and blue paper 
covers. “Here are twenty Testaments,” said she, 
“which papa let me get from the Bible Society. You 
know they give each life-member a dollar’s worth of 
Bibles every year. Papa always forgets to draw them, 
but I happened to think of it, and here they are; aren’t 
they lovely? So saying, Mabel all out of breath, 
deposited the package in one corner of the box, and 
the four girls watched Dr. West with interest, as he 
nailed down the cover, and painted Mr. Kramer’s 
address in large black letters on the top. 

The box went off on Tuesday, and during the next 
fortnight, while awaiting expectantly Mr. Kramer’s 
letter, the girls busied themselves collecting the eleven 
dollars necessary to pay for the freight and cambric. 
Some gave their monthly allowance of spending-money 
towards the sum; Amy and Bessy, who painted well, 
sold two or three sketches, and gave the money; Mabel, 
who disliked sewing, pledged herself to do the family 
mending for a month, for which her mother gave her in 
advance a dollar and a half. Some of the other girls 
begged ten-cent subscriptions toward the ‘ Library 
Fund ;” but nearly all of the eleven dollars was fairly 
earned by the ten girls, and promptly handed over to 
Dr. West long before the appointed time. 


At last, the long-anticipated letter arrived, and the 
girls met at Ethel’s again to hear it read. Dr. West 
and Mrs. Eaton looked in, from the hall, on the delighted 
faces of the girls as they listened to the warm and 
heartfelt words of thanks which Mr. Kramer expressed 
on the receipt of the library. As they heard how ea- 
gerly the people had welcomed the big freight-box when 
he told them its contents, and how utterly destitute of 
good books Mancos was, and how greatly this library 
would help his Sunday-school work, the girls felt more 
than repaid. 

“After all,” said Mabel, “did you ever enjoy any- 
thing in your life, girls, more than covering those books 
with that fascinating cambric?” 

“Tom,” said Mrs. Eaton to her brother, as they gently 
withdrew from the doorway, “ Ethel’s idea has turned 
out so well, I do not see why a hundred libraries might 
not easily be collected in the same way, and sent to the 
western missions. |] wish I could suggest it to girls in 
other towns!” 

“Do it!” said Dr. West, “TI’ll tell you how. Just 
write it as a story, and send it to The Sunday School 
Times. Change the girls’ names, if you wish, but tell it 
all as it is, and, perhaps, a year from now, every Sunday- 
school in the West will be provided with a first-class 
library.” 

So Mrs. Eaton wrote it out, and here is the story, and 
nearly every word is true; but my name isn’t Mrs. 
Eaton, and I never had a brother Tom; but if you do not 
believe that a few girls sent out a hundred and twenty- 





been arranged that Julia Carew and Leila White should | ‘one books to a Colorado Sunday-school this very last 
purchase twenty yards of six-cent cambric, the first | spring, almost exactly as I have told you, just write to the 
meeting of the Camden Library Associaticn came to an} Rev. H. P. Case, Colorado Springs, Colorado, and he 
end. will tell you that his letter is given verbatim, and that 





The next afternoon at three the girls met again at | “ Ethel’s Idea” was a fact. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Third Quarter, 1884. |} 








L July 6.—David King over all Tarnel .... 0.0.2... ee eee? Sam, 5; 1-12 
& July 13.—The Ark in the House ...2 Sam, 6; 12 
2% July 2.—God's Covenant with, David...... esenneqmumnectennmnpennee> 2 Bam. 7: 1-16 
4 July 277.—Kindness to Jonathan's S00... 2. .cccceceseeneees 2 Sam. 9: 1-13 


5. August 3.—David's Repentance 
@& August 10.—Absalom’s Rebellion 

7. August 17.—Absalom's Death 
& August A.—The Plague Stayed 


Psa. 51:1-19 
2 Sam, 15: 1-14 
svees 2 Bam, 18: 24-33 
2 Bam. 24; 1525 























& August 31.—God's Works aad Word Psa. 19: 1-14 
M4. September 7.—Confid in God Psa, 27: 1-14 
ll, September 14.—Wailting for the Lord Psa. 40: 1-17 
12, Beptember 21.—A Song of Praise. Pea. 108: 1-22 





13, Beptember 23.—Keview. 





LESSON V., SUNDAY, AUGUST 3, 1884. 
TirLeE: DAVID’S REPENTANCE. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Psa. 51: 1-19.) 

1. Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving- 
kindness: according unto the multitude of thy tender mercies 
blot out my transgressions. 

2. Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me 
from my sin. 

8. For I acknowledge my transgressions: and my sin isever 
before me. 

4. Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil 
in thy sight: that thou mightest be justified when thou speakest, 
and be clear when thou judgest. 

5. Behold, I was shapen in iniquity; and in sin did my 
mother conceive me. 

6. Behold thou desirest truth in the inward parts. and in the 
hidden part thou shalt make me to know wisdon. 

7. Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean: wash me, 
and I shall be whiter than snow. 

8. Make me to hear joy and gladness; that the bones which 
thou hast broken may rejoice, 

9. Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out all mine iniquities, 

10. Create in me @ clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me. 

11, Cast me not away from thy presence ; and take not thy 
Moly Spirit from me. 

12. Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation, and uphold me 
with thy free Spirit. 

13, Then will I teach transgressors thy ways; 
shall be converted unto thee. 

14, Deliver me from bloodguiltiness, O God, thou God of my 
salvation : and my tongue shall sing aloud of thy righteousness. 

15. O Lord, open thou my lips; and my mouth shall shew 
forth thy praise. 

16, For thou desirest not sacrifice ; else would I give : thou 
delightest not in burnt offering. 

17. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken and 
a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. 

18. Do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion: build thou the 
walls of Jerusalem. 

19. Then shalt thou be pleased with the sacrifices of right- 
eousness, With burnt offering and whole burnt oilering: then 
shall they offer bullocks upon thine altar. 


and sinners 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Royal Seryice and Loyal Service. 
Lesson Toric: Sorrow Expressed for a Wayward Life. 

1, Making Confession of Sin, vs. 1-6, 
Lesson OUTLINE: {2 Seeking Pardon for Sin, vs. 7-15. 

3. Offering Sacrifice for Sin, vs. 16-19. 
Gouprn Text: My sin és ever before me.—Paa. 51 





Darmy Home REapinGs: 


M.—Psa. 51:1-19. The pain of penitence 

T. —Matt. 3:1-12. The call to penitence. 

W.—1 John 1:1-10, The need of penitence. 

¥. —Luke 3:7-l4. The fruits of penitence. 

F. —Acts 2; 37-47. The preaching of penitence, 

§. —Matt. 21: 28-32. The proof of penitence. 

8. —Psa. 32: 1-11. The blessedness through penitence. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, MAKING CONFESSION OF SLN. 


t. Sinfulness Acknowledged: 

For I acknowledge my transgression: and my sin. 
If they shall confess their iniquity (Lev. 26 : 40). 
. Whoso confesseth aud forsaketh . .. shall have mercy (Prov. 28 
“1 will arise... and will say,. . . Father, .. jaok Ravecnnbell Cuake thet 18), 
il. Sintulness Against God: 

1, The Fact. 
Against thee, thee only, have I sinned. 


God said... withheld thee from sinning against me (Gen. 20 : 6). 
Can I do this great wickedness . .. against God ? (Gen. 39: 9, 


) } 
David said unto Nathan, | have sinned against the Lord (2 Sam. 12: 13), | 


2% The Result, 
That thou mightest be justified when thou speakest, 


All the people when they heard. . . justified God (Luke 7: 29). 
AS oo That thou mightest be justified (Rom. 3 : 4), 
O Lord God . .. true and righteous are thy judgments (Rev. 16:7), ° 


Hi. ess Fundamental: 
Behold, J was shapen in iniquity. 
fs begat a son in his own likeness, after his image (Gea, § : 8). 
eos eng Seas ta Pe eu: 
We ,., Wore by nature ohildres of wrath (Epk. 2: &. 


IV. Sintuiness Hatetul: 
Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward parta. 
Walked ...in truth ,.. which is good in th sight (2 Ki 2: 
© Lord, are 7." thine eyes upon the truth ? (Jer. 5: 3.) ae ». 
Worship. . . truth; for such doth the Father seek (John 4 : 23). 
i Tidichine/ howe hicsaett euahisty upon GOW smercy. Noexcuses, 
no explanations, no attempted ergo ge did he present. 
2. phe sinner who seeks God must seek him in the same way. 
“God have merey upon me a sinner”—no matter yet as to how 
I came to sin. 
This sinner’s sins were ever before him, He didn’t need a revival 
service to recall them to his mind. 
. Every sinner’s sins require to be thus remembered, until Christ 
shal) have washed them auer forever. 
. This sinner realized that in his wrong-doing he had been sinning 
against God even more than against his fellow-creatures. 
Every sinner must come to understand that the gravest aspect of 
his offense is on the God-ward side. ‘ Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight.” 


Il, BEEKING PARDON FOR SIN. 


1, A Prayer for Purity: 

Wash me, and I shail be whiter than snow. 
Your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow nog 1: 18). 
x cleansed it by the washing... with the word ( 5: 26). 

The blood of Jesus... cleanseth us from all sin (i John : 7). 
Washed their robes, and made them white in the blood (Rev. 7; 14). 
Hi. A Prayer for Leniency: 
1, That the Sins be Forgotten. 
Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out all, 


Thou bast cast all my sins behind thy back (Isa. 38: 17). 
Thou wilt cast al! their sins into the depths of the sea (Mic. 7 : 18). 
Having blotted out the bond ... that was against us (Col. 2: 14). 


2, That the Sinner be Remembered. 
Cast me not away .. . take not thy Holy Spirit from me. 
Neither cast he from their presence as yet (2 Kings 13 : 23). 
The Lord was departed from him (Judg. 16 : 20). 
My Spirit shall not always atrive with mau (Gen. 6 ; 8). 
It. A Prayer for Strength: 
Restore unto me... thy salvation ; and upheld me, 
Asin the days when God preserved me (Job 29 
Hold thou me up, and I be safe > 119: pr 
He shall be made to stand; for the Lord hath power (Rom. 14 ; 4). 
IV. A Prayer for Deliverance: 

Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, O God. 

Whoso sheddeth ... by man sha)! his blood be oe s 9:6. 
Therefore, behold, "also his blood is required ey 

David ... wrote... Set ye Uriah in the fore Gtem'2; Lb). 
V. A Prayer for biseonsiee: : 

Open thou my lips ; and my mouth shall show forth thy praise. 
Who hath made man’s mouth? .. . have not I the Lord? (Exod. 4: 11,) 
Ephphatha, that is, Be opened (Mark 7 : 34). 

Fruit of lips whicb make confession to his name (Heb. 13 : 15). 


1. fit requ for oe may well make a prayer for purification its 
on implies a petition ate of leniency. If God treated 


o7 = 


2. Prayer Wo 
us witb os ct justice, who could stan 

8. Prayer for pardon may express the longing that God cast not the 
sinner away with the sin. 

4. Prayer for pardon may express the eager wish that the sinner, 
delivered from his sin, may be led up into Christ's salvation. 

5. Prayer for pardon involves a penaee for deliverance from the | 
evil effects to one’s self and to others of sin already committed. 

6. Prayer for pardon is incomplete which does not include ex 
sion of a desire to ony, ped the life purified and pardoned in 
service. ‘Then will ] teach transgressors thy ways.” 


III, OFFERING SACRIFICE FOR SIN. 


1. Unacceptable Sacrifices: 
Thow desirest not sacrifice... thou delightest not in burnt 
offering. 
Sacrifice and py thou didst not desire (Psa. 40 ; 6). 
I delight not in the blood of bullocks (Isa. 1 : 11). 


il. Acceptable Sacrifices: 


To love him ...is much more than .. sacrifices (Mark 12 : 33). 
Your bodies, a living sacrifice . . acceptable to God (Rom. 12:1 
Do good ... with such sacrifices God is well “oe (Heb. 13 : 16 
1 look, even to him... ofa contrite spirit ( > 2). 
lll, Accepting Sacrifices: 

Then shalt thou be pleased with sacrifices of righteousness. 
Offer the sacrifices of righteousness (Psa. 4 : 2). 
Oiler unto the Lord an ollering in righteousness (Mal. 8: 3). 
Christ alsoloved you ... an offering and a sacrifice (Eph. 5: 2). 

1. The sacrifices that please God are not always those which are the 

leasantest for us to make. 
2 The sacrifices that please God are not to be bought in any market 
with any man’s — 
38. | 4d sacrifices that please God are offered on the altar of the 


art. 

a the sacrifices that please God may take the form of money offer- 
ings or gifts; still these are only the outward expression of | 
inward devotion. 

5. The sacrifices that please God are sacrifices for sin. 
sacrifice of our sins is an excellent sacrifice for sin 

6, The great sacrifice for sin, pleasing God and saving us, if we 
accept it, is the sacrifice of Christ. 


And the 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


REPENTANCE FOR SIN. 


1. The Cali to Repentance: 
The call of God (2 Chron. 7:14; Ezra me: ll: Acts 17:30). 
The call of John the Baptist (Mate. 3: i Mark 1:4). 
The call of Christ nae 18: Rev. 3. 
The call of the Holy Spirit (Zech 12: 10)" 
The call of the apostles (Mark 6:12; Acts 20: 21). 


2. The Manner of Repentance: 
Itshould be with mourning (Joel 2:12; James 4: 9). 
It should be with confession (Job 33: 27 ; Jer. 3: 12, 18; 2 Cor. 7: 9, 10). 
It should be immediate (Matt. 4: 17). 
It should be with faith (Mark 1:15: Acts > 
It should be with submission (Mic. 7 Oe Lake 15: 17, 18). 
Itshould be with shame for sin (Ezek. i6 61). 
It should be with prayer (Jer. 14: 7, 20; Acts 8: 22). 


| 3. The Neglect of Repentance: 
Leads to destruction (Luke 18:3; Rev. 2: 16). 
Sternly rebuked by ( *hrist. (Matt, 11; 20), 





Shows contempt for God's forbe a (Rom. 2: 4). 
Means the loss of heaven { Matt. 21 : 43 
Maintained by the wicked (Dan. 5: 22; Lake 16 : 30, 31). 


Brings God’ s severest punishments (Rev. 9:20; 16: 9). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

There is probably no book of the Bible which causes the 
| critics so much trouble as the book of Psalms It abounds 
| in difficult problems, its language is often obscure, and the 
authorship of most of the anonymous psalms is beyond even 

| the poor satisfaction of a guess. 
| ‘The Book of Psalms is really a collection of five books 
| grouped inte one, in 5 menner somewhat akin to that of 





The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit .. . @ contrite spirit. 





Gospel Hymns Combined. The first psalm is a preface to 
the combined book. The first book includes from the second 
to the Forty-first Psalm, both inclusive, the last verse of the 
Forty-first Psalm being the closing formula. The second 
book ends with the seventy-second; the third, with the 
eighty-ninth; the fourth, with the hundred and sixth; and 
the fifth with the hundred and forty-ninth, the last psalm 
being an epilogue to the whole collection. 

Whether the psalms, individually, were originally written 
for public use or not, we know that together they formed a 
most important part of the elaborate temple ritual ; and inter- 
nal evidence goes to show that that successive editing, whose 
traces are seen in the arrangement of the five books, was 
undertaken with a view to the requirements of the temple 
service. 

The special circumstances which give point to the Fifty- 
first Psalm require no more than a mention. The offense 
against Bath-sheba, the conspiracy against Uriah, and the 
rebuke from the prophet Nathan, are the salient points. 
Concerning the rest it need only be said in the words of 
Murray: “This psalm is the bitter wail of a broken-hearted 
man, athwart whose life a curse more fatal than ever the old 
Greek tragedy had painted, was beginning to darken. 
Incest, fratricide, and rebellion in his own family, civil war 
among his people, and expulsion from his capital, was the 
cup which avenging justice was pressing to his unwilling lips, 
and of which he was obliged to drain the last dregs. Scholars 
have without reason impugned the accuracy of the editor’s 
note as to the origin of this psalm.” Yet no psalm has been 
more comforting to repentant sinners than this; for nothing 
touches all hearts like the consciousness of sin and the cry 
for cleansing. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


It was said by Luther that this psalm has been more sung 
and has oftener been repeated in the prayers of the church 
than any otherin theentire Psalter. Soaptly does it express 
the feelings of the penitent and devout heart. It is the cen- 
tral one of the seven penitential psalms, commonly so called, 
namely, psalms 6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 130, 143, and forms as it 
were their culmination. 

The title informs us that it was written by David after he 
| had been brought to a just sense of his great criminality by 
|the prophet Nathan’s faithful reproof (2 Sam.12). And 
there can be little doubt that this was really the occasion 
upon which it was prepared. The titles of the Psalms, 
though they are discredited by many without good reason, 
are certainly very ancient, and their statements are entirely 
credible Even if they were not prefixed by the authors 
themselves, they are not to be discarded as groundless inven- 
tions. The one now under consideration is abundantly con- 
firmed by the whole tenor of the Psalm. It is implied, in 
verses 18-19, that the petitioner is responsible for and deeply 
concerned in the prosperity of Zion which has been greatly 
damaged by his transgression; he must therefore have been 
a monarch, or one in high station It is not surprising that 
they who fail to recognize this complain of a want of connec- 
tion between these verses and the preceding, and are even 
tempted to suspect they are a later addition to the Psalm 
which then would be without any proper termination, break- 
ing off abruptly and unfinished at verse 17. The penitent 
confesses himself guilty of bloodshed (vy. 14), an expression 
which cannot be frittered away into meaning sin in general, 
nor can it be tortured into denoting simply that his life was 
in peril from the criminality of others. The sacred record 
may be searched in vain to find a truly pious man, not to say 
a pious king, whose life was stained in a similar manner. 
And that the writer was a king further appears from the fact 
that he betrays no apprehension of being brought to justice 
before a human tribunal, though’ he was so broken-hearted 
before God. Verse 4 repeats the words of David’s confession 
(2 Sam. 12: 18) and of Nathan’s rebuke (v. 9), and contains 
an allusion to the divine sentence (v.10). And there are 
numerous parallels in other compositions by David to this 
Psalm, both in language and in ideas. (For example, comp, 
v. 3with Psa. 32:5; 38:18; v. 5 with Psa. 58:3; v.8 with 
Psa. 6: 2; 38:3; v. 9 with Psa. 10:11; v. 16 with Psa, 
40: 6; v. 17 with Psa. 34: 18; v. 19 with Psa. 4: 5.) 

Verse 1.— Have mercy upon me, or, be gracious unto me: The 
words of this and the following verse stand in evident and 
close relation to Exodus 34: 6,7, where God declares his 
name to Moses in token that he would again receive Israel 
with favor after their gross trespass in worshiping the golden 
calf. David makes his appeal to the attributes of God there 
set forth, and confesses his “ iniquity, transgression, and sin” 
to him who declared that he would forgive them. The word 
translated “ goodness” in Exodus is rendered “ loving-kind- 
ness” here. He is sensible that he needs to have extended to 
him a grace like that which was shown to Israel after that 
dreadful breach of God’s covenant, a grace to be measured 
only by the infinitude of God’s loving-kindness and tender 
mercy.— Blot out: The figure was, perhaps, suggested by 
Moses’ use of thissame word upon the occasion before referred 
to (Exed, 82 : 32, 33). Blot out from thy book not me, the 
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sinner, but blot out my sin, efface all record of it, expunge it 
completely, so that it shall be remembered against me no 
more (Jer. 31: 34). The same figure is used by Isaiah 
(43 : 25; 44: 22), with whom this would seem to have been 
a favorite psalm, if we may judge from the numerous coinci- 
dences of thought and expression which have been observed. 
One critic has even been bold enough to conjecture that the 
same person must have written this psalm and a large part 
of the book of Isaiah.—Transgressions: The original word is 
suggestive of a criminal rupture of pre-existing relations, and 
especially of rebellion against rightful authority. Sin is an 
open breach with God, and rebellion against him. The 
plural is used, both because of the complex nature of David's 
offense, involving many separate transgressions, and because 
this great burden upon his conscience opened his eyes to all 
his other sins of heart and life with which he was chargeable. 

Verse 2.— Wash me: Not merely by sponging off the sur- 
face, but in a manner that will remove deep-seated defilement 
and stains. The word is used not of the ablution of the body, 
but of the processes of the fuller in cleansing cloth.— Throughly, 
or thoroughly (literally, muck): No slight washing would 
meet the case.—Jniquity ... sin: Terms often used as equiva- 
lents, the former suggesting the idea of that which is per- 
verse, distorted, crooked, as opposed to a straight course; the 
latter, that which is wrongly directed, does not strike the 
mark, does not conform to the proper standard.— Cleanse me : 
The word is used in allusion to the Levitical perifications; 
he desires to be freed from the contamination that has 
resulted from his transgressions, and which makes him loath- 
some in the sight of God and in his own sight as the defiled 
leper; which makes him obnoxious to the divine law, and 
lies as an oppressive load upon his conscience. What he 
here solicits, is, the removal of his guilt, the forgiveness of 
his sin, rather than sanctification, for which he asks (vs. 10-12). 


Verse 3.—Though he had been long insensible of the 
enormity of his sin, he was so no longer.—For I acknowledge 
(literally, know): Not merely admit in words, but am pro- 
foundly sensible of. There is in Hebrew an emphasis on the 
pronoun, and a peculiar form of the verb which seems to 
suggest, that while God had known his guilt all along, he 
now knows it himself as he had not done before, and will 
never lose the knowledge of it. So long as his insensibility 
and torpor of conscience lasted, there could be no hope of 
forgiveness. There is no merit in his newly awakened sense 
of sin which can prefer a claim for pardon. But it is an 
indispensable condition of its bestowment, and is itself a 
token and fruit of that divine grace, whose further exercise 
he is thus emboldened to solicit. 

Verse 4.—The language here employed does not imply 
that the sin so penitently deplored, was in no sense an offense 
against man, any more than the like inference could be 
drawn from what was said by David (2 Sam. 12: 13), or by 
Joseph (Gen. 39:9). The core and essence of the crimi- 
nality in every case, even in transgressions of the second 
table of the Law, lies in this, that they are offenses against 
God ; this the penitent offender recognizes.— That (Heb., un 
order that) thou mightest be right in thy speaking, mightest be pure 
in thy judging: Of course, David does not mean that he sinned 
with the intention of proving God’s sentence against him to 
be just, but that this was the divine intention throughout the 
whole of this painful affair. God suffered him in his holy 
providence to go on unchecked, involving himself in one sin 
after another, revealing the depravity of his heart in open 
acts to such an extent, that he was stripped of every excuse 
and subterfuge, and was himself obliged to own the justice of 
the fearful sentence pronounced upon him by the mouth of 
Nathan, and of any infliction with which God should see fit 
to visit him hereafter This passage is quoted in Romans 
3: 4, in evidence of God’s unimpeachable rectitude. 

Verse 5.—This glaring sin leads him to the confession of 
the original depravity of his nature, of which it was a mani- 
festation, not for the sake of palliating his offense, but of 
enhancing his guilt and the hopelessness of his condition. 
He has committed great sins; but more than this, and worse 
than this, his whole nature is depraved, and has been from 
the origin of his being. 

Verse 6.—And yet God demands ¢truth, not only faithful 
and correct speech as opposed to falsehood, and honesty as 
opposed to hypocrisy, but that which is real and genuine, 
conformed tothe relations in which we stand and the obliga- 
tions that rest upon us: true to him, true to our fellow-men, 
true to ourselves; in other words, that we should be con- 
formed to the holy will and nature of Him who is “the 
truth” itself. And this he desires in the inward parts (Heb., 


the reins), the interior organs of the body, denoting our | none would be accepted in the case of crimes like those of | 


inward spiritual being. 
of our nature. 


It must pervade the inmost recesses 


requirement, our only hope lies in God himself imparting | 
what he demands.— Jn the hidden part thou shalt make me to | 
know wisdom: That wisdom, which is synonymous with true | 


piety, and which employs the right means for the accom- 
plishment of the holiest ends. 

Verse 7.—Purgé me (literally, thou wilt purge me): The 
language, not merely of prayer, but of confident expectation. 
The word is used of purgation by expiatory sacrifice or by 


If such be our condition and such be God’s | 


lighter kinds of defilement, for which the law prescribed 
simply bathing in clean water, but as in the case of leprosy 
(Levy. 14: 49, 52, where the same word is rendered cleanse). 
To this also the Ayssop points, which, as the symbol and the 
appointed means of purgation, was used in the same ser- 
vice.— Whiter than snow: A purity and whiteness, such as 
even the strongest material image could not adequately rep- 
resent, is suspended on the one condition that God should 
purge and wash him, for he alone could do it (Isa. 1 : 18). 

Verse 8.—He asks for the glad assurance of forgiveness, 
the joy of pardoned sin. Nathan had told him (2 Sam. 
12: 13),that God had put away his sin. But the outward 
word had not eased his troubled soul; he prays that he may 
attain a more realizing sense of his acceptance.— Bones: The 
solid part of his physical frame, the breaking of which is 
suggestive of violence and of exquisite pain, here used to 
represent the crushing force of conviction of sin and the dis- 
tress of mind attendant upon it. The bones rejoice when the 
pains, with which they have been filled, are not only relieved, 
but are succeeded by the most delightful sensations. 

Verse 9.—God hides his face from sin when he ceases to 
look upon it, and casts it behind his back (Isa. 38 : 17), and 
no longer regards and treats the sinner as such ; just as he 
seems to his people to hide his face from them (Psa. 13: 1), 
when he no longer appears to regard them with favor. 

Verse 10.—Pardon and justification are always followed by 
sanctilying grace; this, too, is accordingly included in the 
psalmist’s prayer.—Create: This is the act of God alone, and 
involves the exercise of almighty power and the production 
of an effect which could not have arisen from the mere opera- 
tion of natural causes. If anything less than immediate 
divine agency can produce aclean heart, then it is not a 
creation (2 Cor. 5: 17).—A right spirit: Better as it is in the 
margin, constant, or, a8 it is elsewhere translated, fired (Psa. 
57 : 7), or steadfast (Psa. 5: 9, margin), a spirit that is firm 
and unswerving in all that is good, and that will not yield to 
temptation. 

Verse 11.—Cast me not away from thy presence: Debar me 
not from communion with thee, which is the only source of 
all good, and from the enjoyment of thy favor, the only 
spring of happiness. To be banished from God is to be 
utterly and forever lost.—Thy Holy Spirit (Isa. 63: 11): The 
author of all holiness and the giver of every needful qualifi- 
cation for God’s service, who fitted Bezaleel to make the ves- 
sels of the sanctuary (Exod. 31: 3), and Saul (1 Sam. 11: 6) and 
David (1 Sam. 16:13) tobe rulersover his people. David may 
apprehend that as the Spirit of the Lord departed from Saul 
because of his transgression, so he might be forsaken But 
the connection shows that his chief fear was lest the Spirit, 
grieved by his trespass, might leave him to himself, and 
cease to exert his sanctifying influence on his heart. 

Verse 12.— Uphold me not with thy free spirit, as though the 
reference were to the operation of God’s Spirit, but with a 
noble or willing spirit ; bestow upon me a spirit that is actuated 
by noble principles and aspirations, or that spontaneously 


sustain me in right doing, preserve me from falling into sin. 
Verse 13.—David elsewhere promises to utter God’s praises 
or a review of his mercies (Psa. 40: 9), or as his deliverance 
from great distress (Psa. 22: 22); so here his experience of 
forgiveness will lead him to teach transgressors God’s ways, 
his dealings with men, or his requirements of them.—<Shall 
be converted: Literally return, come back to God from their 
far-off alienation from him. 
Verse 14.—Blood-guiltiness (literally, blood; namely, that 
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sense, it has been well said that it was partially, at least, 
accomplished by Solomon, who built “the wall of Jerusalem 
round about” (1 Kings 3:1), though there had been no 
invader to throw it down. It may likewise be understood, 
figuratively, of the strength, security, and protection which 
he would have divinely bestowed upon it. 

Verse 19.—-This shows that there was no depreciation of 
sacrifices rightly offered in what had been said above (v. 16). 
Sacrifices of righteousness: Offered in a righteous spirit, or 
right sacrifices, which are what sacrifices ought to be.— Burnt 
offering and whole burnt offering are two different names for 
the same thing, namely, that species of sacrifice in which the 
entire animal was consumed upon the altar, and which was 
significant of consecration unto God or the surrender of the 
whole to him (Rom. 12:1). Sacrifice here and in verse 16 
may be related to the burnt offering as the genus to the 
species, the former denoting all the animal or bloody offer- 
ings, and the latter one particular kind of such offerings; or, 
more probably, two different species are here set over against 
one another, and the sacrifice is to be understood of those 
animal offerings in which a portion was reserved, to be eaten 
by the offerer and his family and friends before the Lord, as 
an act of communion with the Lord and with his people, and 
commonly called “peace offerings.”—Bullocks: The largest 
of the sacrificial animals. 





“WHITER THAN SNOW.” 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


If one were to make a homily upon the Fifty-first Psalm, it 
does not seem as if it would be of much concern which of the 
verses he should choose for a text. But one of the most sug- 
gestive of the petitions is this: “ Wash me, and I shall be 
whiter than snow.” The rest of the psalm can be grouped 
around this. 

I. Here is a prayer which is universal, and yet personal. 
If the whole world of sinful men, women, and children were 
lifting their voices together in a cry for mercy, they would 
still be forced to say “me” as if only one soul were pleading. 
It is not possible for God to pardon and cleanse communities, 
in one vast penitent bulk; he pardons each soul among the 
multitude by itself, when the call reaches his ear, and he sees 
the penitence. 

David had fallen into grievous and direful wickedness; he 
was at this moment driven to the lowest depths of humilia- 
tion and self-loathing; his conscience was lashing him 
unsparingly with whips which had a sting in each thong that 
struck him (vs. 1-3). “ My transgressions—mine iniquity—my 
sin:” ah, there is something unutterably pathetic and solemn 
in this sense of admitted ownership in wrong! When any 
soul settles back on the fixed conclusion, and in its deepest 
reserves confesses that a great guilt claims him as its master; 
when, with no exculpation of self, and no inculpation of oth- 
ers, a man simply says, “This is mine, unshared, solitary, 


‘ | direct violation of God’s law,” he feels he must go farther 
and of its own free choice engages in thy service, and thus | 


than the mere act; he must admit larger trouble still; he 
must say not only, “I have sinned,” but also, “I am s sin- 
ner:” conviction clears his theology (vs. 5-7). 

But now, the moment any one of us is tempted to insist in 
such a case that the cry is that of the psalmist, and is to be 
used only in a spirit of accommodation by the rest of the 
world, we are met by the discovery that Paul says quite the 
same thing in the seventh of Romans Thus we find it every- 
where; a personal, yet a universal cry of the human soul 
through the races and the ages. Like some great battle-plain 


| which he shed, or caused to be shed) : In procuring the death at nightfall, where the wild hosts have contended, leaving 


| 


| occur in this psalm.— Righteousness: Where grace or mercy 
might have been expected, because God is righteous even in 
showing mercy (Rom. 3: 26; 1 John 1: 9); and because his 
righteousness includes his faithfulness to his promises. 

Verse 15.—Open thou my lips: By bestowing upon me this 
great blessing, and thus giving me occasion for praise. 

Verse 16.—Thou desirest not sacrifice: Not as though no 
law had been given requiring sacrifice, nor as though sacri- 
fices had, in the providence of God, been rendered tempo- 
rarily impossible by their exile from the holy land; but the 


spirit which they were intended to embody and express, and 
without which they were unmeaning and unacceptable (as in 
Psa. 40: 6-8; 50: 8-14; 1 Sam. 15: Isa. 1: 11-15). It 
may also mean that there was no sacrifice prescribed, and 
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David. 
| Verse 17.—The sacrifices of God (that is, acceptable to him) 
| are @ broken spirit: It is the state of the heart which he 
| regards. The penitence of a soul truly humbled for sin is 
| pleasing in his sight : this is the offering that will be received 
| with favor; it is equal to all offerings combined in one. 
Verse 18.—The royal psalmist is not content with merely 
supplicating blessings for himself.—Build thou the walls: 
From this some have inferred that Jerusalem was then in 
ruins, but there is no such implication. To build is not to 


purifying rites. It is not employed of the removal of the! rebuild. If the prayer is to be understood in « material 


external forms of the ritual are here put in contrast with the | 





| of Uriah, and which is here represented as pursuing him | the shade to cover the dying and the dead, the whole 
| (Gen. 4: 10).—O God: It is observable that in all the times | world 


1 is vocal with wailings and desperation and pain and 


that God is referred to, the name Jehovah does not once | hopeless agony Pierced and bleeding, souls suffer and cry, 


and each one says “me” and “my” with a dreadful sense of 
ownership, and yet all seem to say the same. 

If. Then farther, it is to be confessed that this prayer is 
intensely special, and yet thoroughly inclusive. To some it 
is likely that David’s words will appear strained (vy. 4). We 
admit that every prayer and confession ought to be direct, 
and to have a specific aim, towards which all the energies of 
our faith are to be urged; it must know where it is going, 
and then it must go straight to its mark No doubt, this 
royal sinner had offended a God of infinite purity, But 
think how he was placed, and remember what he had done. 
He was very unhappy; why did he not plead for comfort? 
He had just laid his little child in the silence of a sepulchre, 
He was humiliated; a prophet of the high God had just 
given him a public and withering rebuke. He was aware of 
all the aggravations of his wickedness ; he had sinned against 
Uriah, whom he had despoiled and murdered; he had 
heavily sinned against his whole people, whose trust he had 
betrayed; he had sinned against Bathsheba; he had sinned 
against his own manhood, by blindly covering’ his eyes from 
the consequences of his weakness. But now a great passion- 
ate cry bursts forth from his soul, “ Against thee, against 
thee only, have I sinned!” What can such words mean? 


It can only mean this, that all specific and lower sin 
is embraced in the higher and generic sin. Breaking the 
divine law is what constitutes a sinmer ; sinning against one’s 
fellow-men is sinning against God, and takes its turpitude 
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from the fact that it is a sin against God (1 John 4: 20). 
Hence, when one confesses, he may well say that everything 
wicked he has ever done is “against thee, thee only.” And 
if he can only get a pardon from God, he can easily arrange 
for his pardon from all others. If only he can be so washed, 
he will be “ whiter than snow.” 

III. Observe again, that this is a prayer which is char- 
acterized by utter desperation, coupled with a supremely con- 
fident hope. When the guilt-burdened penitent prays, “ Wash 
me,” he is certain that he has reached a point at which he 
cannot wash himself. He feels like David in this psalm (vs. 
15, 16). He lets go of all dependences he had previously 
tried to lean upon, precisely as Naaman did when he gave 
up his pleading for the rivers of Damascus, and started for 
the Jordan, commanded to bathe there and be clean. He 
accepts help on the helper’s terms. 

For just there comes in hope on the background of despair. 
We are sure David was right when he said that God desired 
truth “in the inward parts,” and when he believed that “ in 
the hidden part” he would make him to know wisdom. 
Most of us would cheerfully take his prayer as our best 
expression of relief (vs. 8-12), For up to the supreme 
moment when God interposes with an entire revolution of 
our being, we are perfectly certain that for such sinners 
there can be no hope. We may keep pursuing and pursuing, 
until our souls are convulsed with repeated failures: we are 
no nearer hope until we are hopeless. Never, till driven out 
of even an expectation of relief, and shut up to God, are we 
on the way to pardon. When one feels his courage is broken, 
his confidence is broken, his whole self is broken—broken, 
then he suddenly discovers he is safe, and no longer exposed 
or despised (v.17). In his swift surrender of all refuges of 
lies, he finds rest in the unalterable truth and long-suffering 
of God : 


“A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, on thy kind arms I fall; 
Be thou my Strength and Righteousness, my Saviour and 
my All,” 

IV. Once more: This prayer is unusually extravagant in 
utterance, and yet entirely legitimate in its meaning. The 
petition is legitimate, because God wants the answer as much 
as man does. Sin is an abomination in his sight; he hates 
it supremely ; provision has been made for an entire abolition 
of it. If any sinner penitently asks for pardon, he will surely 
secure it; for God knows that iniquity is never of advantage 
to anybody, and holiness is always a thing of grace and of 
glory to God and man. 

But we are constrained to admit that even a provision for 
answer does not relieve this petition from extravagance in 
form. “ Whiter than snow:” what can be whiter than snow? 
It does seem strange to use a comparison so extreme. But 
then we might well remember tliat the reason why snow is so 
white, is because it has been lit with that which is whiter. 
Snow is soft and loose and crystal, and the light from the sun 
rests in among its flakes over all its glittering surfaces; but 
the sunshine itself is whiter than any snow-rift it falls on. 
And while a pardoned man’s sins are cleansed and purified 
and brightened by the sweet shining of Christ, the Sun of 
Righteousness, upon his heart, yet it is certainly true that 
Christ himself is purer than the man can be in a world 
like ours, where the dust and soot keep falling on his life. 
To pray to be “ whiter than snow” is only to ask that one 
may be as pure as the Lord Jesus Christ is pure (1 John 3: 3). 

And if any Christian has ever been made white like his 
Saviour, would he be willing to defile the snow again with a 
fresh sin? 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


According unto the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my 
transgressions (v. 1). Not because we are good, but because 
God is merciful; not because we are penitent, but because 
God is forgiving ; not because we have faith, but because God’s 
love is to be trusted, is there hope for us sinners. If the 
record of our transgressions stands against us, we are lost. 
That record we are powerless to destroy or to change. Only 
the bleeding hand of the Crucified One can blot out its accus- 
ing story. It is according to the tender mercy of him who 
died for sinners, that salvation comes to the sinner who is 
willing to be saved. 

My sin is ever before me (v. 3). Other people may forget a 
man’s sin, but he cannot forget it himself. He may laugh 
about it; he may say it didn’t amount to much; he may try 
to convince himself that it couldn’t have been avoided ; but 
he cannot get rid of it. There it is, day and night, ever 
before him. He may fly from place to place; he may seek 
pleasure after pleasure ; he may resist temptation to further 
sinning ; he may lead an upright life for years after that one 
dark transgression ; but he cannot evade the memory of his 
former misdoing. His sinisever before him. Hell is every- 
where, to the unforgiven sinner 

Thou desirest truth in the inward parts (v.6) Not what 
other people think we are, but what God knows us to be, is 
the true measure of ourcharacter. Not what we aresupposed 
to be by our best friends, or by the members of our own family, 
but as we are in our heart of hearts, is what God passes judg- 
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mentupon. “The Lord seeth not as man seeth ; for man looketh 
on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the 
heart.” Only when we can say to God in all sincerity, 
“Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest that we love 
thee,” are we the loving children of God. Are you thus true 
to God in the inward parts? 

Blot out all mine iniquities (v. 9). It is not enough for us 
to know that the penalty of our sins is remitted. We want 
the sins themselves taken away. We want the record of 
them blotted out forever. There is no comfort to us, no 
rest and peace, so long as we must carry the memory of our 
sins; so long as we must feel that God remembers them. 
And we have a right to ask for a forgiveness which includes 
the blotting out of all our iniquities, so that neither God nor 
man shall ever recall them; for God says of those who are 
the redeemed of Christ, “I will be merciful to their unright- 
eousness, and their sins and their iniquities will I remember 
no more.” When God has forgotten our sins, it is high time 
that we cease worrying over them. 

Oreate in me a clean heart, O God (v.10). We need not only 
forgiveness of past sins, and the blotting out of their memory, 
but clean hearts, so that the new purpose of our lives shall 
stand approved of Him who desires truth in the inward parts. 
We cannot change our hearts. That is God’s work. And 
because it is God’s work we are to trust to God to attend to 
it. We may ask for clean hearts, but we are to ask in faith, 
and with no thought that any responsibility for our regenera- 
tion rests on ourselves, beyond this asking and trusting. God 
wants every believer in Jesus to have a clean heart; and he 
stands ready to give it for the asking. 

Then will I teach transgressors thy ways (v. 13). No man can 
teach what he doesn’t know. No man can lead where he 
doesn’t go. No man really understands the value of that 
which he never had. It is he who knows the joy of forgive- 
ness, who can teach its blessedness to the lost. It is he who 
walks in God’s way, who can lead another there It is he 
who has salvation, who appreciates its preciousness. If you 
want to teach, you must first be taught. If you want to lead 
in the way of life, you must walk therein yourself. If you 
would have others know how good it is to trust the Lord, you 
must know it yourself, to begin with. This putting of those 
who are not Christians to be teachers of those who are just 
like themselves, is at the best but setting the blind to lead the 
blind. Both parties are more likely to land in the ditch, 
than to find their way out of a wrong road into a right one 
This trying to get transgressors to forsake their ways for 
God’s way, while you are walking on before them to 
destruction, is as hopeless as it is foolish. Your example in 
a course which you do understand is a great deal more 
powerful than your words about a subject of which you are 
ignorant. Put your own trust in Jesus as a Saviour; rest on 
him for salvation; find joy in his service; then you may 
teach transgressors his ways, and be the means of converting 
sinners unto him. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Not in all the Bible is there a more wonderful lesson on 
repentance than this Hundreds of years before John the 
Baptist preached repentance, David gives us an inspired 
utterance of the way a man felt who repented towards God. 
This psalm has been well called “The Sinner’s Guide.” It 
sets forth clearly what must be the experiences of every sin- 
ner, ancient or modern, who would turn from his evil ways, 
and find pardon For while minor individual experiences 
will doubtless differ in different persons, yet true repentance 
will lead all, along the same general lines of feeling and 
action. 

In some classes, the teacher may find a tendency on the 
part cf the scholars to magnify, and even carp at, David’s 
sin. It has long been a favorite device of skeptics to dwell 
at great length on David's transgression or Peter’s denial, 
and to ignore entirely the unparalleled confession of the one 
and the bitter tears of the other. It may therefore be well 
to meet such a feeling (when it exists) at the very outset, by 
calling attention strongly to the fact that the annals of litera- 
ture may be searched in vain for any confession of personal 
guilt equaling that found in our lesson. Where is the 
monarch or queen in all the ages, whose guilt, though a 
thousand times more heinous than that of David, evoked any 
similar cry of repentance? If we are to judge David fairly, 
place him alongside, we will not say, of Nero, Herod, Domi- 
tian, Pharaoh, but of “Christian” sovereigns such as 
Catherine of Russia, Henry the VIII. of England, Napoleon, 
and other monarchs of more modern days. With sins far 
greater than that of David, they gave no reliable signs of 
repentance as David did. 

(a.) Im looking more carefully at this psalm, the first thing 
to attract our attention is its intensely personal character. 
There is no general talk about the weakness of human nature, 
and the fact that all men are sinners. General confessions 
like that are easy and valueless. See how often David 
speaks of himself: “Have mercy upon me,” “My trans- 

” “Wash me,” “Mine iniquity,” “Cleanse me from 
my sin,” “My transgressions,” “My din,” “ Have T sinned,” 





“Purge me,” “Wash me,” “Make me to hear joy,” “My 
sins,” “ All mine iniquities,” “Create in me a clean heart,” 
“A right spirit within me,” “Cast me not away,” “ Take not 
thy holy Spirit from me,” “Restore unto me,” “Uphold 
me,” “ Deliver me.” This is truly wonderful! It seems as 
though, for the time being, the king had forgotten that any- 
body existed in the whole universe, excepting God and him- 
self. It seems, moreover, as though David had forgotten all 
his other relationships God-ward and man-ward, excepting 
that of a guilty sinner. God and his law, David and his 
sin,—these are the ruling thoughts that occupy his mind and 
work on his heart. Oh that every teacher might be used by 
God as Nathan was, and that the results in human hearts 
might be only a repetition of David’s experience! We 
should then have less of excuses such as “I am no worse than 
others,” “I am better than a great many church-members,” 
“T was led astray by others.” 

(b.) We may notice next David’s sense of ill-desert. All 
through the psalm he cries for mercy, and not for justice. 
The keynote of the psalm is found in the first two words, 
“Have mercy.” No sinner will cry thus until he has been 
convinced of his guilt before God. Thousands of church- 
goers in our land feel that while they have perhaps made 
some “ mistakes” in their lives, they are, after all, not deserv- 
ing of punishment. While God declares that “thesoul that 
sinneth, it shall die,” men still believe the hoary lie of 
Satan, “ Ye shall not surely die.” “It would not be just of 
God,” they say, “to punish such trivial ‘mistakes’ with 
eternal death.” Though they stand in the prisoner’s box, 
they undertake boldly to interpret the law in their own 
favor, and define his actions to the Almighty. They take 
an appeal from the verdict of God to “ the moral sense of the 
race,” forgetting that the “moral sense” of a criminal is 
always demoralized. Sodid not David. So does not any 
man who sees his own heart; for the sight of his “true 
inwardness” fills him with horror. So did not Job; for he 
said, “I abhor myself in dust and ashes.” So did not the 
publican; for he said, “God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 
So did not Paul; for he cried against himself as the chief of 
sinners. So did not the jailer; for he exclaimed, “ What 
must I do to be saved?” 


(e.) Notice again that David’s only hope wasin God. The 
whole psalm is an impassioned appeal to God. As often as 
he speaks of himself, so often he appeals to Jehovah. How 
different this tone from that of many nowadays! The 
drunkard says, “I must reform myself;” the blasphemer cries, 
“T will turn over a new leaf;” the moral man thinks, “I 
must better myself, and go to church a little more,” and so 
on through the catalogue. All this is a turning away from 
the fountain of living waters, and a hunting out for one’s self 
of cisterns, broken cisterns that can hold no water. Reform 
cannot pardon; church-going cannot pardon; nothing can 
pardon excepting God alone. This David understood, and 
hence his agonized cry God-ward. We emphasize this point, 
because many scholars unconsciously have an idea that the 
performance of certain outward deeds (such as the repeating 
of prayers, etc.) will secure pardon. Could the prayers of 
such persons be scrutinized, they would be found to be mere 
words, correct in form, but devoid of soul. They prayed the 
words, but they did not pray them to God. (Even many 
true Christians may catch themselves in this sin of praying 
in form, but not in spirit. This is mere mummery, and not 
prayer.) 

(d.) Once more David felt that he needed more than mere 
pardon for the past. “Create,” “renew,” “restore,” 
“uphold,”—what do these words mean? They mean the 
very opposite of self-help. They indicate a feeling of total 
helplessness, and a consequent cry for divine help. Experi- 
ence had taught him that to trust in his own heart was to 
prove himself a fool, and to trust in any arm of flesh was 
vain. Let the teacher then try and impress on the scholar 
the absolute necessity of a divine renewal of the inward life. 
“Ye must be born again.” This is eternal truth, and no 
modern substitute of “ reform” or “ culture” or “orthodoxy ” 
will ever suffice. If God does not work on the heart of the 
sinner, it will remain as it was forever. 

(e.) Finally, notice what David feels should be the result 
of God’s answering his prayer. “Then” will I teach trans- 
gressors, and my tongue shall sing of thy righteousness, and 
my lips show forth thy praise When the past has been 
forgiven, and a new heart has been implanted through divine 
grace, then always follows the duty (nay, rather, the privi- 
lege) of testimony and work. A silent Christian and an 
inactive servant are intruth contradictions. Fruitless vines 
they are, whose end always has been, and is, the same 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


David's Repentance-—What is it to repent? What is the 
golden text? Ah! don’t you see, David had sinned, and this 
is the story of his turning from sintoGod? David, whom the 
Lord had chosen, loved, taught, and kept, and made king ; 
David, who was so brave and kind. Are you not sorry to know 
that he had been very wicked?’ The Bible never hides or 
govers up wrong; it tells it all, but it tells how to repens ; and 
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this psalm, ever since David wrote it, has helped sinners to 
turn away from sin, and turn to God. 

David had Sinned.—No one ever wants to repent unless he 
feels that he is a sinner, and guilty in the sight of God. 
David knew how he had sinned, and that God knew it all. 
He did not softly say, “I made a mistake, I did wrong,” 
he called his sins by right’mames, “ My transgressions.” 
To transgress is to break over, todo what is forbidden ; he had 
broken God’s laws, he knew the laws were right and he was 
wrong. “My sin,” he said. Get your mother to study this 
psalm with you every day for a week, and see how often you 
find the words, “ sin,” “sinned,” and “sinners.” “Iniquity,” 
—anything unjust, unfair, untrue, not right. “ Evil in thy 
sight,” “blood-guiltiness,” that strange word in the four- 
teenth verse; guilt that cost blood or life. There was a 
brave man, a soldier whom David wanted out of the way; so 
he ordered his chief captain to put the man in the very front 
of the battle, so that he might be killed. Was not that being 
guilty of that man’s life, though it was not David’s sword 
which killed him ? 

David Confessed his Sin.—None will ever turn from sin 
unless in sorrow he is willing to confess it. David said to 
God, “I acknowledge my transgression, and my sin is ever 
before me.” “ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and 
done this evil in thy sight.” He said that he was full of sin, 
born a sinner; and without God’s help, weak and easily 
tempted, ready to sin. 

David Turned to God.—None but God could help him; the 
sinner when he sees his sins must know God as David knew 
him. David knew the promise given to Moses for times of 
sorrow and trouble. “If thou shalt seek the Lord thy God, 
thou shalt find him, if thou seek him with all thy heart.” 
He said, “I will confess my transgression unto the Lord.” 
He knew that God was a loving Father, “ full of compassion 
and gracious, long suffering, and plenteous in mercy and 
truth.” In the very first verse of this psalm he speaks of 
God’s “ loving-kindness,” the love that is kind, the kindness 
that is love, of his mercy, his tender mercy, of the multitude 
of his tender mercies; if he could not count his sins, he could 
not count the tender mercies of God. 

How David Prayed.—“ Have mercy upon me.” How did 
the poor publican pray, who once stood and smote his breast, 
and would not lift up his eyes to heaven? Did he lift up 
his heart? What did Jesus say about him? (By all means 
have the first, second, third, and tenth verses of this psalm 
committed to memory. It would be well to use the hekto- 
graph, or have a helpful scholar with a printing-press pre- 
pare some extra papers to give out for home preparation for 
the next Sabbath.) David prayed, “ Wash me thoroughly 
from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin.” What 
does “thoroughly” mean? In some Bibles that word is 
through-ly, and that is the very meaning—through and 
through. So David meant when he said, “ Wash me, and I 
shall be whiter than snow.” Is snow, only white on the sur- 
face of the snow-bank, or is it pure and white all through? 
David prayed, “Blot out my transgressions;” he wanted 
every mark and sign to be so rubbed out that they could 
nevermore be seen. What needed to be done toa heart so full 
of sin as David’s? He prayed God to give him a clean 
heart and renew a right spirit. (You can illustrate this in 
a simple way by carrying to the class a large heart of white 
cardboard defaced with many blots of black ink ; tell how sin 
stains the heart and life, making it unsightly and defiled 
before God, but how the hearts of those who turn from sin to 
him in confession and prayer God will make clean and pure, 
like the white side of the pictured heart with the name of 
Jesus on it.) Ask your mother to help you to find how David 
prayed as we learn in this Psalm; see if you can find in it 
eighteen things he asked for, some of them twice over. 

The Joy of Forgiveness—When David’s prayers were 
answered, he was ready to sing, “ Blessed is the man whose 
transgression is forgiven;” he was ready to teach others how 
to repent; he rejoiced that God accepted the offering of a 
broken, contrite, penitent heart. He prayed for others, that 
God would build up his own worship in Zion, his own 
chosen city. lf you teach in this connection the words in 
1 John 1: 9, and also that “the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin,” be sure and explain the figura- 
tive use of the word “ blood,” —because Jesus died and shed 
his blood, God the Father forgives, and answers such 
prayers as David offered. The joy of forgiveness begins on 
earth. With peace with God through Jesus Christ heaven 
begins in the heart; it will go on forevermore in songs of 


praise and glory “unto Him that loved us and washed us 
from our sins.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What is the strongest proof we have of David’s love for 
God? (Title.) How long will the knowledge of a sin remain 
with us? (Golden Text.) 

By whom, and how, was David called to a sense of his 
guilt? (Relate briefly 2 Sam. 12: 1-14.) What means has 
God ordained for the conviction of sirners? How do you 
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punction? When suffering from a sense of guilt, on what 
ground alone can the sinner hope for relief ? (Psa. 51: 1.) 
What did David know about the multitude of God’s mercies? 
How does our knowledge compare with his in this respect? 
To what end did he now wish a new illustration of mercy? 
(v.2.) Just what is the meaning of the figure here used? Is 
it, or is it not, possible for God to obliterate or undo any act 
of man? What is essential on the part of the sinner before 
God can bring him back into that relation with himself from 
which, by the sin, he fell? (v.3.) Show the justice of God in 
condemning us for wronging our neighbor (v.4). In what rela- 
tion do we stand to God by inheritance? (v.5.) What condition 
of heart does he require of us? (v. 6.) Who alone can work 
such a mighty transformation as is here implied? How then 
is man accountable for his condition? (John 3:19.) By what 
figure does David describe the purification of the sinner? (v. 
7.) Where does he obtain it? (Num. 19: 18.) What process 
does it imply? (Heb. 9: 13, 14.) Does, or does not, the 
application of Christ’s justifying love, as revealed in his sac- 
rifice, remove all the evil consequences of sin? Just what 
does it do for the soul of the sinner ? (vs. 8, 9; Rom. 5: 1, 2.) 
Was David's great concern to escape all penalty attaching to 
his sin, or to regain communion with God and right main- 
springs of action? (vs. 10-12.) What is the great source of a 
Christian’s efficiency in winning souls to Christ? (v. 13.) 
What is the only return we can render to God for our justifica- 
tion ? (vs. 14-16.) In what spirit must every sinner present 
himself before God if he would secure his favor? (v.17.) Is 
there, or is there not, merit in presenting ourselves in the 
place of worship? How would David’s sin be likely to affect 
the prosperity of the nation? How does he close this prayer? 
(v. 18.) Is it, or is it not, possible for us to sin without involv- 
ing others? With the progress of the kingdom, will our 
offerings increase or diminish? (vy. 19.) 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





SORROWING FOR SIN. 
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THE PENITENT’S 


PAST, 

I HAVE SINNED. 
PRESENT, FUTURE, 
WASH ME. I WILL TEACRH. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“ Just as I am, without one plea.” 
“Depth of mercy, can there be.” 

“T bring my sins to thee.” 

“There is a fountain filled with blood.” 
“T left it all with Jesus.” 





_ ECLECTIC LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Tue Boox or REMEMBRANCE.—Muhammadanism, which 
owes so much to the Bible, has borrowed also from the Bible 
the conception of the Book of Remembrance ( Exod. 32: 32, 33; 
Psalm 51 : 1), and retains it in religious tradition though in 
a distorted form. According to the Qurin (Soora 83) there 
are two books of remembrance The first is the Book of 
Sejjeen (or of the Prisoners) wherein the acts of all the 
wicked are recorded; and whosoever’s name is found in 
that book—“a book distinctly written”—will assuredly be 
imprisoned in hell. And the name of the second book is the 
Book of Illiyyun (or, of the Heights), in which are recorded 
the deeds of the righteous, and those whose names are found 
in this book will receive abundant entrance into Paradise. 
But at the last day (Soora 84) each of the righteous will 
receive his book in his right hand, and will pass into joy; 
while the wicked will receive their books in their left hands, 
which are bound behind their backs, and will be driven to 
destruction. This latter conception of a special book for 
each individual reminds one of the Egyptian Judgment- 
pictures, where Thoth is often represented as recording on a 
tablet the result of the divine trial of the individual soul. 

CLEANSING, AS A RELIGIOUS Duty.—David’s prayer for 
soul-cleansing suggests more to an Oriental than it does to an 
Occidental. The man of the West generally thinks of phy- 














the East thinks of it first and chiefly as a religious duty. No 
religious service can be offered in the East, without a pre- 
liminary purification of the worshiper; and the rules for 
ablution form as fruitful a theme for discussion among the 
Muhammadan scholars as any other of the ritual observances. 
The directions of the Quran (Soora 5: 8, 9) are compara- 
tively simple: “O true believers, when you prepare your- 
selves to pray,wash your faces and your hands unto the 
elbows; and rub your heads, and your feet unto the ankles; 
and if ye be polluted ... wash yourselves all over. But if 
ye... find no water, take fine clean sand, and rub your faces 
and hands therewith: God would not put a difficulty upon 
you, but he desireth to purify you.” Niebuhr says (Besch- 
reibung von Arabien): “The Muhammadans observe a greater 
cleanliness, with respect to their bodies at least, than Euro- 
peans. They not only wash and bathe themselves diligently, 
and always keep their nails short, but cut the hairs out of the 
ears and the nose with scissors, from the armpits with a razor 
...80 that impurities may not be retained on any part of 
their bodies.” And Forskal, as cited by Niebuhr, remarks: 
“If a Muhammadan touches the carcase of a dog or of a 
pig, he must wash himself seven times. And if a dog drink 
out of a vessel, it must be washed seven times” before a 
Muhammadan can use it as a drinking-vessel. 

In reconciling the different estimates put upon Oriental 
cleanliness by individual travelers it ought to be borne in 
mind that wide differences exist between the customs of the 
Bed’ween and those of the inhabitants of towns. Again, the 
man who is a dandy in Medeenah will be very far from a 
dandy when he is traveling, partly from the necessities of 
the case, partly from a desire not to be a too tempting bait to 
robbers. Then there are sometimes superstitious reasons 
against cleanliness to counterbalance the religious reasons in 
its favor; as when a wealthy Egyptian mother will cover her 
child with filthy rags before taking it into the street, lest the 
“evil eye” should be attracted to it. But cleanliness—cere- 
monial cleanliness—is recognized as a part of religion in the 
East in a way that it is not recognized in the West. 

Wrat was THE Hyssop?—A question easily asked, but 
not so easily answered. After a controversy of centuries, in 
which learning may almost be said to have ex hausted itself, 
the question still lacks a definite answer. There are many 
plants in Palestine which bear the reputation of having rare 
cleansing qualities, and all that can be said is that the hyssop 
must have been one of these. The similarity of name is in 
favor of the asaf (el-asa/, or el-aszaf), a name closely resem- 
bling the Hebrew name, Ezob, This plant, the caper-plant 
as it is called in English, is a creeper of a vivid green color, 
growing on walls and rocks, and much used, in blood diseases, 
as a purifier. It grows in Egypt, Sinai, and Palestine. Dean 
Stanley mentions seeing this “bright green creeper which 
climbs out of the fissures of the rocks” at different points in 
his Sinaitic trip, and he suggests that this “ explains whence 
came the green branches used even in the desert, for sprink- 
ling the water over the tents of the Israelites.” 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR BLoopsHED.—There are few sub- 
jects which are more strangely misconceived in the West 
than the value of human life in the East. It is generally 
assumed as an axiom that human life may be taken in the 
East without incurring any responsibility, and that modern 
tribal wars are marked by bloodthirsty ferocity. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. “ Life for life” isthe stern 
principle which lies at the base of the blood-feud as well as 
of American and English law; and in the East, where gov- 
ernment is not the strong, equitable force that it is with us, 
the blood-feud takes the place of law. “ Without the blood- 
feud,” says Burckhardt in Ueber die Beduinen u. Wahaby (we 
quote from the German version), “the wars in the desert 
would be as bloody as those of the Mamelooks in Egypt. . . . 
But the terrible blood-feud makes the bitterest war almost 
bloodless. . . . It is a recognized law among all Arabs that 
whoever sheds the blood of a man, becomes responsible there- 
for to the family of the person slain.” And Burckhardt 
proceeds to give at length the unwritten laws which regulate 
the Thdr or right of vengeance, as to the times and occasions 
on which it may be inflicted and the persons who may inflict 
it. Blood-money is sometimes accepted instead of the slayer’s 
life by the friends of the slain, and in that case the right of 
Thdér ceases; but Niebuhr mentions that there are whole 
tribes in Arabia which would consider the acceptance of 
blood-money as an indelible disgrace. When blood-money 
is proffered and refused among the Bed’ween, sometimes the 
whele tribe to which the slayer belongs, consisting of several 
hundred tents, will strike their tents in dismay, and flee to 
the protection of a stronger tribe, for fear of the dreaded 
Thar. Lady Blunt, in Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates, 
contributes this note on Bed’wy bloodshed in war: “The 
reason why life is seldom taken in war must be looked for 
. .. partly in the custom of claiming, on the conclusion of 
peace, damages for each death. A tribe which has a balance 
of fifty lives to account for, may have a heavy ransom to pay 
at the end of the war.” With this Oriental feeling that all 
human life must be accounted for, it is not wonderful that 
David, recognizing God, both as the Avenger and as th 
Deliverer, should cry out: “ Deliver me from blood-guilsi- 
ness, O God.” 
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A POPULAR BOOK ON BIBLE AND 
TALMUD.* 


There is scarcely any book occupying an important 
relation to the history of Divine Revelation, concerning 
which so dense an ignorance prevails among Christian 
ministers and Christian laymen, as the Talmud. The 
general reader may be familiar with his English, French, 
ot German version of the Quran; but with the Talmud 
he scarcely ever gets farther than the reading of one or 
more of the popular anthologies, written usually with a 
polemical bias, some for the purpose of proving the high 
ethical value of the Talmud, others for the purpose of 
proving that it is a mass of monstrosities and absurdities. 
In either case the collection is wholly inadequate as a 
specimen of what the Talmud really is. 

Several years ago a brilliant young Talmudist, since 
dead, wrote a sparkling but one-sided article with the 
caption, which has been a favorite one among Talmudic 
writers since, ‘‘ What is the Talmud?” Rather he 
might have asked, What is the Talmud not? It is at 
once a commentary on Holy Scripture, a body of civil 
and religious law, a library of Jewish science, a complete 
system of theology, an anthology of the famous sayings 
of famous rabbis, a storehouse of traditions, a medley of 
discussions, a history of religious thought, a directory of 
philosophy, grammar, and rhetoric, and a complete and 
self-contained body of literature. To the orthodox Jew, 
it is law, philosophy, literature, and doctrine. To the 
student of Hebrew literature it is at once an inspiration 
and a despair. 

Yet this great work is practicaliy inaccessible to most 
Christian scholars. The madness of its method, the con- 
densaticn of its style, the irrelevancy of its matter, the 
bulk of the book itself, renders any thorough mastery of 
its contents next to an impossibility. Translations of 
the Talmud have been begun, but never finished ; though 
the industrious scholarship of to-day has attempted even 
that task with something of a hope of success. Buxtorf, 
Eisenmenger, Lightfoot, Schottgen, Meuschen, and a 
few others, are to a large extent still the sources of Tal- 
mudic knowledge even among Christian scholars. 

Before defining the place of Mr. Bennet’s monograph 
on The Mishna as Illustrating the Gospels, it is neces- 
sary to point out a few elementary facts in connection 
with the Talmud. To begin with, there is not one Tal- 
mud, but two: the Talmud of Babylon and the Talmud 
of Jerusalem. Each of these Talmuds is composed 
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is practically the same in both Talmuds, is a 
commentary on, and supplement to, the Old Testament. 
It is composed of six “orders,” each of which embraces 
several treatises; thus the Order of Seeds begins with a 
treatise on Blessings, which is followed by one on The 
Corner of the Field, and this again by one on Produce, 
whose tithing is uncertain. The Gemara is a body of 
discussion and explanation which has grown up around 
the Mishna; and thus is a kind of commentary upon it. 
It is in their Gemaras that the two Talmuds chiefly 
differ. The Gemara of the Jerusalemic Talmud is com- 
paratively small; while that of the Babylonian Talmud 
is of great bulk and of correspondingly great importance, 
so that ordinary references to the Gemara are to be 
understood as applying to the Babylonian Gemara solely. 


After the poet comes the scholiast; after the genius 
comes the grammarian ; after the Bible comes the Tal- 
mud. When the books of the Old Testament had been 
written, and the open vision had ceased, and the Word 
of the Lord, though precious as ever, came no more by 
the mouth of psalmist or prophet, the day of the scholar 
and the pedant began todawn. Henceforward the work 
of the religious teacher was not to speak or to write from 
new inspiration ; it was rather to learn, to analyze, to 
interpret for others what had been already revealed. 
The Rabbi, or Master (in the sense of Teacher, Matt. 
23: 8) was the ecclesiastical lawyer and the doctor of 
divinity of his time; that is, he was not inspired, he was 
only learned ; he was not a prophet, but simply a stu- 
dent, and sometimes a very dogmatic and arbitrary one 
at that. From the studies and the fancies of these 
scholars, from their continually increasing traditions 
and their never-ending discussions, from their problems 
and their parables, from their guesses and their cer- 
tainties, from their exegesis, and especially from their 
eisegesis, grew in turn the Mishna and the Gemara, the 
complex whole which we call the Talmud. That work 
was not the creation of a single mind, but the growth of 
centuries; it came from the slow compiling of the 
glosses and the explanations of many teachers on the 
Law, as it was, and as tradition made it out to be. It 
began in confusion, it was carried forward into system, 
and again it was conquered of confusion. 


Mr. Bennet’s book deals only with the comparatively 
simple problem of the Mishna and its relation to the 
Gospels. The huge, unwieldy Gemara is left untouched. 
His book is adapted for popular reading ; but it differs 
from most popular books in being, not a collection of 
elegant extracts or of passages illustrating the iospels, 
but an attempt to delineate the spirit of the Mishna and 
to place a conception of the Six Orders as a unit beside 
a similar conception of the Gospels. Thus, while quite 
a number of illustrative extracts are given, they are 
given not so much as illustrations of particular passages 
in the Gospels as of the general spirit and contents of 
the Mishna. This is the distinguishing peculiarity of 
the book; and this is precisely the point at which most 
popular books fail. As so much depends upon the spirit 
in which a man approaches such a controverted question 
as the worth of the Talmud, it may be said that Mr. 
Bennet comes to it in a spirit of intelligent sympathy, 
rather than in the bitter, fault-searching spirit of Eisen- 
menger. The day has gone by when Christians thought 
of the Talmud only as containing venomous assaults 
upon the Christian faith; and hence it is possible for 
Christian scholars, holding Christianity in its fullness, 
to give that intelligent and appreciative study to the 
Talmud, without which it is a closed book alike to Jew 
and to.Gentile. 


The success of the author in picturing the spirit of the 
Mishna is creditable. Mr. Bennet has caught a glimpse 
of what most students of the Talmud forget; namely, 
that in spite of its vast reach, the Talmud is nof a com- 
plete delineation of Jewish life and doctrine even in the 
period at which it was composed. Rabbinism developed 
from Pharisaism, and it is this post-pharisaic develop- 
ment which is represented in the Talmud. To a con- 
siderable extent, the best religious life of Israel was 
conserved among the despised “ boors”—the ’Am ha- 
Arets, or country people—this people, which, according 
to Pharisaism, knew not the Law and was accursed, or 
among devout souls who, like Simeon and Anna, clung 
to the temple and the temple service, rather than to the 
rapidly developing traditionalism of the scribes, which 
has led in fact, as it leads in logic, to a denial altogether 
of the necessity of temple and sacrifice in the Jewish 
religious system. Yet for the’Am ha-Arets the Talmud 
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thereafter to exhibit a comparative view of the contents 
and spirit of each, and then to take up special topics, 
such as the Pharisees, the Sabbath, the status of women, 
ethics and doctrine, vows, and charity, exhibiting the 
Gospel and the Mishnaic treatment of each topic. All 
this is done in a popular way, the chief outlines only 
being given, and the mass of details being pushed aside. 
In one respect Mr. Bennet’s work is crude—in his treat- 
ment of the origin of the Gospels. While this is not 
discussed at any great length, there is a one-sided lib- 
eralism in what is said which misrepresents the known 
facts of New Testament criticism. 

Passing to the minor faults of this book, it may be 
noted that the author has depended too much upon 
translations and other second-hand sources. No one 
who had read much in the Mishna and the Gemara could 
have written such a sentence as this: The Gemara, 
“together with the original Mishna, extends to six or 
eight large folio volumes, and the style is at least as 
obscure as that of the Mishna.” Sixteen or eighteen 
volumes would be a closer hit; and the difference in style 
is so great that when one has mastered the language of the 
Mishna he has some little hope of successfully coping 
with that of the Gemara. Again, Mr. Bennet’s English 
style shows obscurity and carelessness; his punctuation 
is defective; and his transliteration of Hebrew lacks 
consistency. His use of the hyphen and of capital let- 
ters in transliteration is especially irregular; thus we 
have “Judah Hakkadosh ” (Haq-Qadosh), “‘ Han-Nasi,” 
“Barchochabh” (Bar-Kokhab), “Am haArez” (’Am 
ha-Arets). In the numerous citations from Abhoth, the 
references follow the numbering in Taylor’s edition, 
which varies slightly from the more commonly used 
Polish and German editions. 

In fine, this comparison of the Mishna and the Gos- 
pels is excellently adapted, in little space, to give the 
Christian student, who cannot himself touch Talmudic 
literature, some conception of the spirit and style of 
the Mishna. It is not, however, the product of ripe 
learning, nor does it show traces of sufficient private 
research. But commendable popular books in English 
on this subject are not numerous; and until they become 
more numerous, such a book as this must oecupy a tem- 
porary place of importance greater than that which its 
intrinsic merit would justify, in a more fully developed 
department of popular Talmudic literature. 





With the sixth volume of the series the Old Testa- 
ment portion of Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s Hours with 
the Bible comes to a close. This volume includes the 
history of the Israelitish people from the time of Ezekiel 
to that of Malachi, as it is read in the light of modern 
discovery. Like preceding volumes in the series, this 
volume brings prophecy and history into close contact, 
each prophecy appearing in its proper historical con- 
nection, and so making prophecy and history a unit. 
In the consistency with which this principle is carried 
out, Hours with the Bible is unique in the English lan- 
guage. Dr. Geikie is his own translator, and the ver- 
sions which he gives of special prophecies generally 
show a sound interpretation both of the letter and of the 
spirit of the text. In the extracts from Lamentations, 
Dr. Geikie attempts, not unsuccessfully, to represent in 
English the alphabetic arrangement of the original 
Hebrew. More than some other volumes of the series, 
the present volume is susceptible of close illustration 
from the ancient monuments, and Dr. Geikie uses this 
source of illumination wisely and well. The works of 
English and German specialists have been used, and are 
cited, freely. The conclusion of the Old Testament por- 
tion, which is to be soon followed by the opening vol- 
ume of the New Testament series, leaves this work in 
the position which seemed to be assured to it on the 
publication of its first volume; it is still the best popu- 
lar Bible history, based upon a new study of the origi- 
nal text, as illuminated by recent discoveries in Bible 
lands, and by the decipherment of ancient monuments, 
The best thanks of all interested in the popularization of 
Bible study are due to Dr. Geikie for filling so well the 
office of a middle-man between original scholars and the 
general Christian public, making the results of the 
labors of the former directly accessible to the latter. 
(12mo, illastrated, pp. viii, 544. New York: James 
Pott & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


Jean Paul Richter is one of the great human souls 
whose sayings find a responsive echo in the hearts of 
men of all tines and of all countries. In America Jean 
Paul is not so much read as he deserves to be, so that 
the little book of selections entitled Wit, Wisdom, and 
Philosophy of Jean Paul Fred. Richter, by Mr. Giles P. 





Hawley, may almost be called a missionary |-ook, from 
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the literary point of view. The Introduction consists of 
extracts from Carlyle’s Essays on Richter and from 
Longfellow’s Hyperion, on the personality and work of 
Richter; and the body of the work is a series of 
extracts arranged topically, on such subjects as Nature, 
Art, Society, Friendship, Love, Marriage, Happiness, 
Sorrow, Discipline, Character, etc. The compilation is 
well done; and the extracts are stimulating and sugges- 
tive. (12mo, pp. xix, 225. New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls. Price, $1.00.) 


Among the child’s histories of England which really 
deserve to be called child’s histories, Little Arthur’s His- 
tory of England, by Lady Calcott, holds a good place. 
This is thoroughly simple and child-like in style, and its 
sympathies are generally on the side of the people, rather 
than on that of the aristocracy orof the king. It is only 
natural, however, that when the time of the great Civil 
War is reviewed, Lady Calcott’s version of the story 
should be mildly apologetic for King Charles I. and 
mildly condemnatory of Cromwell and of the Scotch- 
The book is well illustrated with pictures, and in most 
respects it is an excellent child’s book. The new edi- 
tion is an improvement on its predecessor. (16mo, illus- 
trated, pp. 271. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 
Tennessee, state, at Monteagle...........cccescsser see. August 13-15 
Newfoundland, provincial, at St, Johas..............September 4-6 
New Hampshire, state, at Nashua... November — 

















SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framing- 











ham, Massachusetts...... July 16-25 
Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, New 
JOUUEG va. scicisviicstbeviciiowstisciveindee desea July 22 to August 3 
Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Monona Lake, 
Madison, Wi NeRiais octet scinbtbocnbntresbind July 29 to August 8 
Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Ten- 
TOBBE......00nne secccccee secceecnencecs senses cnceee July 29 to August 26 





Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
wea August 5-24 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 

Lake Park, Maryland ...........sssccce.+-ss0 August 14-29 
Nebraska Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete....... August 18-28 











THE KANSAS INTER-STATE ASSEMBLY. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


The Inter-state Sunday-school Assembly, which on 
the Fourth of July closed its sixth session, at Ottawa, 
Kansas, differs somewhat from most of the summer gath- 
erings. As yet, it is not an assembly of cottages and 
boarding-houses, but an encampment of tents, of which 
more than two hundred dotted the Forest Park, without 
a frame dwelling among them, except a temporary struc- 
ture of rough boards, erected when the supply of tents 
failed. This camp-life imparted a pleasant flavor to the 
meeting, and recalled the Chautauqua of earlier days, 
when the present writer slept in the little tents, and 
wrestled with his beefsteak in the slab-hotel on the hill. 

A more remarkable peculiarity of this prairie assem- 
bly lies in the fact that it is the only one held in a pub- 
lic park, the property of a city, offered for the use of the 
association by the mayor and civic authorities. Other 
assemblies look anxiously toward their gates, and are in 
fear lest their receipts may not cover the expenses of 
programme, added to interest upon the mortgage, and 
cost of buildings and improvements. The Kansa* 
Assembly finds its home among an appreciative people’ 
who tender it their handsome public park, and erect its 
tabernacle and dining-hall out of the city treasury, and 
not only pay for the privilege of attending its exercises, 
but hold in reserve a subscription fund to be called upon 
in case the gate fees do not pay the bills. In this there 
are great advantages to the Assembly, which can spend 
all its earnings upon the programme, and is secure in its 
local constituency of six thousand people. But the 
benefits to Ottawa are still greater ; for it not only brings 
tens of thousands of people of the best class to the town 
for the meetings, but, as one of the citizens said, “it is 
almost like having the whole city go to college for ten 
days in every year.” 

Forest Park, where the Assembly meets, lies on the 
bank of the historic little river Marais du Cygne, “ The 
Swamp of the Swan,” immortalized by the verse of Whit- 
tier and the name of John Brown, whose Kansas home 
was on its bank, eighteen miles below. Twenty years 
ago, this was Indian country, with scarcely a white man 
for miles around; now it is a county-seat, surrounded 





by the finest farms of the world, Where less than a 
generation ago stood the wigwams of the red man, now 
gleam the tents of the \ssembly, shaded by lofty old 
trees, such as one rarely sees in these states of the far 
West. ; 

The programme opened on Tuesday afternoon, June 
24, with a lecture by the Rev. Dr. Snowden of Indiana, 
and closed on the evening of July 4. Twice a day the 
norma! class met under the instruction of the superin- 
tendent, the Rev. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut of New Jersey, aided 
by the Rev. J. S. Ostrander of Brooklyn; and the full 
Chautauqua course of norma! lessons, twenty-four in all, 
was given to a class of nearly two hundred people. The 
children’s class held a daily session, and learned all 
about the apostle Paul, upon whose history thirty-eight 
boys and girls passed an examination of sixty printed 
questions which would have frightened many Bible- 
classes and some preachers. The music of the Assembly 
was directed by Professor W. F. Sherwin, who trained a 
chorus choir of a hundred and fifty singers, and gave 
four concerts, which drew audiences numbering among 
the thousands. The primary teachers spent an hour 
each day under the instruction of Mrs. Lizzie C. Roath, 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, and found their hearts 
warmed as wel] as their knowledge increased by their 
meeting. 

Among the classes which must not be forgotten, is that 
in clay modeling, taught by Mr. E. A. Spring of New 
Jersey, where wondrous shapes were wrought by nimble 
fingers ; and the class in short-hand, organized during the 
Assembly by Mr. Hope of Ottawa. In these and in all 
departments of instruction, it is surprising how much 
can be learned, in ten days, by those who devote them- 
selves to a specialty, when free from home cares. 


The instructional work of a Sunday-school assembly 
is its most important element; but the popular lectures 
bring the crowds and pay the bills, and do their part 
also in extending the influence of culture among the peo- 
ple. Twice each day the Tabernacle was filled by appre- 
ciative audiences, from fifteen hundred to four thousand 
strong. Lectures were delivered, on astronomy, by the 
Rev. M. L. Gates; on chemistry, electricity, and mag- 
netism, by Professor W.C. Richards ; on literature in vari- 
ous aspects, by Dr. D. H. Snowden, Wallace Bruce, and 
Chancellor Lippincott, of the State University ; on tem- 
perance, by the Rev. J. S. Ostrander, and the Rev. T. D. 
Wallace of Missouri; on travel, “ Ninety Daysin Europe,” 
by the Rev. A. J. Palmer, of New York; besides a 
lecture by Dr. John Matthews, of Kansas City, hard to 
classify, but delightful to hear, on Spiritism and Super- 
stition. The Sunday question is difficult to settle at an 
assembly held in the middle of a city, with more than 
half its attendants sleeping outside of its gates. The 
management would not receive an entrance fee on that 
day, and could not shut out its regular patrons ; so the 
day was made free, somewhat to the financial loss of the 
Assembly. Sixteen thousand people, by count, entered 
the opened gates—and the park was thronged—to hear 
sermons by the superintendent, Dr. Hurlbut, ard the 
Rev. Dr. Snowden. Yet not an intoxicated person was 
seep upon the grounds, not an act of disorder took place ; 
the two policemen in charge found not the slightest 
occasion for their services, and it was in every respect a 
Christian assemblage. 


Grand Army Day was celebrated with suitable exer- 
cises, among which was an address by the Rev. A. J 
Palmer, of New York. 

The Fourth of July was the closing day, and was cele- 
brated in a worthy manner by at least ten thousand 
people. The Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman, of New York, 
delivered the oration, which was a statesmanlike setting 
forth of the elements of Americanism, in rounded periods 
which held the vast audience for nearly two bours. In 
the afternoon was held a “ Festival of Song,” at which 
Wallace Bruce delivered ap original poem, written 
especially for the occasion, and breathing the spirit of 
patriotism which the history of Kansas would suggest. 
In the evening were held the farewell exercises of the 
Assembly, with brief addresses by visitors and citizens, 
and good hopes for a return next year. 

No mention of Kansas is complete without a reference 
to the cause of temperance, in which Kansas now leads 
the van. In Ottawa, a city of six thousand people, a 
county-seat, and the centre of business for thirty miles 
around, no liquor has been sold for six years. As a 
result, there is no disorder, and scarcely any crime. 
The little jail is empty a large part of the year, and one 
policeman by day, and another one by night, suffice as 
the representatives of law. Excepting a few cities set- 
tled long ago in the old “border ruffian” days, and 
still retaining somewhat of their traits, you can travel 
throughout Kansas two hundred miles from north to 
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south, and more than twice that distance from east to 
weat, without seeing a single saloon sign, or even a beer- 
keg on the sidewalk. The writer knows personally a 
man of wealth, who removed to Kansas to keep out of 
temptation, and whose growing children do not know, 
and never will know, that until six years ago their 
father wasadrunkard. A commercial traveler said tothe 
writer on the train, “ A dozen drummers have told me that 
they can’t buy liquor in Kansas; and if they can’t, I 
don’t know who can.” In the aggregate, fifty thousand 
people were present at the Ottawa Assembly, with not a 
drunken or a disorderly man among them; a sight 
impossible outside of Kansas. More than all, Kansas 
is being settled by increasing thousands of people who 
say: “ We come here because it is safe for ourselves and 
for our sons,” so that the tide of public sentiment is ris- 
ing with every train that drops colonists upon the 
prairie. The constitutional amendment prohibiting the 
sale of liquor cannot be repealed without being re- 
submitted to the people; and if it were to be voted on 
to-day it would receive a majority thrice as great as 
when it was enacted. 








WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Baptist Sunday-school talent in New Jersey was 
largely represented at the fourteenth annual meeting of 
the New Jersey Sunday-school Union, held June 18 and 
19, at Bridgeton. This society is organized to do 
denominational] Sunday-school mission work throughout 
the state ; and the principal officers elected for the next 
year were: President, the Rev. Dr, Robert Lowry of 
Plainfield ; secretary, the Rev. T. R. Taylor; treasurer, 
Mr. John Watson of Bridgeton. 


—Ten thousand copies of a circular embodying the 
resolutions adopted by the Ohio State Sunday-school 
Convention at Toledo last month, concerning the use of 
the Bible as a Sunday-school text-book are being circu- 
lated by that state’s Sunday-school Association. A roll 
of the schools that respond with a promise of attempting 
to put a Bible in the hands of every scholar in the school 
before October first will be kept. Other states are enter- 
ing heartily into this scheme, and a large increase in the 
use of the Bible will be the probable result. 


—Many of the most prominent men in the “ Christian” 
Church (the denomination so called), including the 
ablest Sunday-school workers of that church, were in 
attendance at the Missouri “ Christian ” Sunday-school 
Convention, whose sessions were held, June 16-19, at 
Fulton. Among the more than five hundred delegates 
present were Editor J. H. Harrison, of the Christian 
Evangelist, the Rev. W. W. Dowling, editor of the 
Church Sunday-schoo! publications, the Rev. J. H. Har- 
din of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; State Evangelist G. A. 
Hoffman, and others ‘The convention has already in 
its employ two state evangelists, whose entire time is 
spent in founding Sunday-schools and in holding Sunday- 
school institutes; and it being decided at this recent 
convention to establish also a mission station among the 
Germans of St. Louis, a suitable man was at once 
appointed to take charge of it. 


—From the short roll of states and territories that 
have no general Sunday-school organization, New Mex- 
ico must be crossed off now, for its Sunday-school work- 
ers have formed a Territorial Sunday-school Association, 
and that association held «a yegular convention last 
month Association and convention alike owe their 
success largely to the assistance of the neighboring Colo- 
rado Sunday-school Association, whose secretary, Mr. 
J. Clark, Jr., of Denver, has had this work in charge. 
The convention was held in Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
June 25 and 26, with the Rev. Samuel Gorman as 
chairman, and with addresses by several well-known 
religious workers. Though but fourteen years have 
passed since New Mexico's first Sunday-school—num- 
bering six scholars at the start—was organized, and 
though it still remains unpopular to be a Protestant or 
to go to a Protestant church in many parts of the terri- 
tory, Secretary Thomas Harwood of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, the first speaker, found indi- 
cations that the little child of the Sunday-school is 
becoming a power in the land. The Rev. Maxwell 
Phillips of Mora next discussed the present and the 
fnture of Sunday-school work in New Mexico; and the 
Rev. D. M. Brown of Las Vegas considered the difficul- 
ties of that work. People come thither, he said, for 
health or wealth, or to escape a tarnished reputation, and 
being very much set on the object of their search are 
not easily turned aside to thoughts of religion. Yet, 


said the Rev. J. R. A. Vaughan, the next speaker, if the 


work takes not hold so strongly at first, it takes held 
more quickly, and there is a promising field for laber 
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among the Mexicans. The Rev. George Needham 
emphasized the importance of going in to occupy that 
field. The convention adopted substantially the consti- 
tution of the Colorado Association; elected the Rev. 
J. H. Menaul, of Albuquerque, president, and the Rev. 
D. M. Brown secretary ; urged the increased use of the 
Bible in the Sunday-schools, and decided to meet for the 
second convention in Albuquerque next May. Mr. 
C. Humble of Emporia, Kansas, was among the outside 
representatives present at this convention. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Unusually complete facilities are supplied for those 
who wish to camp out on the Monona Lake Assembly 
grounds, in Wisconsin, during the session of the Assem- 
bly, which begins the last of this month. Tents for the 
use of campers will be rented cheaply for the season, 
also tent furnishings, cots, etc., to those who desire. 
August 8, the closing date of the Assembly will be 
observed as “National Day,” with addresses, in addition 
to the regular Sunday-school exercises, by Bishop 
Samuel Fallows of Chicago, and others. 

—Where the Fifth International Sunday-school Con- 
vention is to meet is a question the Fourth International 
Convention left unsettled, or, rather, left for the execu- 
tive committee to settle. Many and fervent were the 
invitations extended to it in the name of various places 
East and West; delegates from St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Oakland, California, and Richmond, Virginia, asked it 
to meet in the cities they represented ; but the claims of 
no locality were more strongly urged than those of Den- 
ver, Colorado. And now the New Mexico Territorial 
Sunday-school Association has reiterated the request by 
adopting a resolution urging the International Conven- 
tion to come the next time to Denver. It remains for 
the executive committee to decide whether or not the 
long railroad journey involved for Eastern delegates in 
reaching the Colorado city would thin out the attend- 
ance to a disastrous degree. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—Contributions amounting to $1,300.14, taken up on 
Children’s Day in 186 Sunday-schools of the denomina- 
tion, have been forwarded to the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society in Boston. Gifts from 
mission schools as thank-offerings for aid received, con- 
stituted a large proportion of the sum. 


—A new Sunday-school numbering thirty scholars 
has been commenced in the ancient town of Philippopolis 
in Bulgaria. Mr. Bion, through the aid of the Foreign 
Sunday-school Association, has been able to continue 
his work at Levan, and to give books and needed papers 
to the poor children whose parents, principally miners, 
are exerting all their energies to build a small church. 
In another village visited by Mr. Loen, Sunday-school 
evangelist for France, where the miners and laborers 
were too poor to do anything for themselves, fifteen or 
twenty children were gathered, with no inducements 
besides the study. Since cards and Bibles, and in some 
cases shoes, have been given to the children, the school 
has increased to thirty-five. A Thursday school is also 
held on a new plan. 


—In less than seven months, one missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union has organized in Ken- 
tucky thirty-one Sunday-schools, containing 184 teachers 
and 1,399 scholars. Many long-settled communities in 
that section are entirely destitute of Sunday-school 
instruction. In one place where a church has existed 
for twenty-five years, the people could tell all about 
sheep and cattle and hogs, and the condition of the 
crops, but in the religious education of their children 
they had no interest whatsoever. Here the missionary 
organized a Sunday-school, started a young men’s 
prayer-meeting, and raised $200, with which to obtain 
preaching once a month, which was oftener than preach- 
ing services had been held there before for years. Seven- 
teen were soon added to the church on profession of faith. 

—That branch of Sunday-school effort which deals 
with the instruction of the very little ones, has now the 
nucleus of a general organization in the National Union 
of Primary Sunday-school Teachers formed last month. 
Local primary unions at Philadelphia, Washington, 
New York, and Albany at present represent the mem- 
bership, and the number will doubtless be soon increased, 
as all associations of primary teachers are urged to join 
the union. One object of the movement is the forming 





assistants, teachers of Mmtermediate and juvenile classes, 
mothers of the little ones, and older Sunday-school 
pupils intending to become teachers, are cordially invited 
to become corresponding members.” Corresponding 
members will pay an annual fee of fifty cents each, in 
return for help received. Further details of the Union’s 
work may be obtained by addressing the secretary of 
its executive committee, Mr. Frank Hamilton, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL. 


—Among the few peers who voted in the English 
House of Lords in favor of the bill prohibiting Sunday- 
liquor selling in Cornwall, was the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. The Archbishop is an earnest worker in 
behalf of the people, and his position on the temperance 
question will go far to shape a healthy public opinion 
on this subject among his clergy. 


—In view of the contradictory rumors now current 
regarding the state of Mr. Sankey’s health, it is pleasant 
to be able to state that, in a private letter to this office, 
Mr. Sankey declares that there is not a word of truth in 
the English cablegram which first started the story of 
the complete collapse of his voice. Mr. Sankey is in 
excellent health, and his voice is as good as ever. 


—Among the well-known Sunday-school workers who 
have been the recent recipients of college honors, are the 
Rev. E. W. Rice, of the Sunday-school Union, editor of 
The Sunday School World; and the Rev. W. P. Paxson, 
son of “ Father Paxson.” The honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity was bestowed in Dr. Rice’s case by Union 
College; while that of Dr. Paxson was twofold, from the 
State University of Arkansas, and from Arkansas Col- 
lege. It is interesting to note that the bestowal of Dr. 
Rice’s degree took place on the thirtieth anniversary 
of his graduation. 


—Another editor of a religious journal who spends his 
vacation abroad, is Dr. Henry M. Dexter, of The Congre- 
gationalist, who sailed last month for Europe, expecting, 
in company with Professor Day, of Yale, to place in the 
Cathedral of St. Peter’s at Leyden, a memorial of the 
interest of the Congregational churches of America in 
John Robinson. Dr. Dexter, together with Professor 
Day, Dr. W. M. Taylor of New York, and Professor 
George N. Boardman of Chicago, will also visit the new 
Congregational churches of Norway and Sweden, as a 
deputation from the American Home Missionary Society 

—It is worth noting that General Lew Wallace, United 
States Minister to Turkey, and author of Ben-Hur, wag 
permitted, during his recent visit to Palestine, to enter 
the Harim at Hebron, the famous old mosque which 
contains the traditional Cave of Machpelah and tombs of 
the Patriarchs. Christian visitors are prohibited from 
entering, but occasionally Moslem fanaticism so far 
relaxes as to permit Christian rulers to enter the mosque. 
It is said that General Wallace is the fifth Christian who 
has been permitted to enter the sacred precincts, but this 
is true only if each party is counted as one person; for the 
Prince of Wales, the Marquis of Bute, the Crown Prince 
of Austria, and the sons of the Prince of Wales, were 
each admitted with a select body of attendants. 


—Paul Kriiger, the President of the courageous little 
Transvaal Republic in South Africa, during his recent 
tour through Germany, visited the Mission House in 
Berlin. The students were surprised at the earnest 
Christian tone in which he spoke to them. “ Young 
brothers,” he said, “I beseech you to know and preach 
nothing but our Lord Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 
I did not seek him, but he sought me, and, God be 
praised, found me... Some from your midst are now in 
the Transvaal, making known the Saviour, and two of 
my children are receiving instruction in the mission 
school. I assure you that my government will support 
the mission in the strongest manner, and seek to remove 
all obstacles out of its way.” 


—Few among those who listened to the eloquent 
words of the late Bishop Simpson would have dreamed 
that the master-speaker who stood before them was, in 
his early youth, marked out from his fellows by his 
lack of power to speak attractively. Yet so it was. 
And the Bishop’s words, in telling of that period and 
of the way in which he acquired the gift which was in 
his subsequent life so markedly his, are so suggestive 
that they are worth repeating here. “ At school,” he 


| said, “ the one thing I could not do was tospeak. It 
| cost me unspeakable effort to bring myself to attempt, 


of primary teachers’ unions where they do not now exist, | and I was invariably mortified by my failures. At 
and another is to afford helpfulness to individual primary | length, having felt called to the ministry, I sought to for- 
teachers so situated as not to share the advantages of a | get myself as far as possible, and, banishing all thoughts 
local union, In the words ofa circular issued by the | of oratory, to give myself absolutely to the task of say- 
new National Union; “All primary teachers and their | ing things so that people could really understand them.” 








And that is the secret of all true eloquence,—speaking so 
that people can really understand. 





THIS AND THAT. 


—_—@——— 


Should a stranger from another clime visit one of our 
cities this month or next, he would readily perceive that 
summer is here. The heat might not tell him, for not 
every day is oppressively warm; the dullness in trade 
would not be conclusive, for trade is dull at other times. 
If he wished to be thoroughly convinced, he would 
need to stop over Sunday, and make the round of the 
churches. Until the banks close their doors for a month 
or six weeks in midsummer, and the mills unite with 
neighboring factories in “ union services,” and trains stop 
running while trainmen take their vacations, the churches 
will remain about the best hot-weather indicators. 


It is a significant commentary on the frequent infidel 
assertion that religion is dying out of the world, that far 
more space is given to religious questions in the great 
reviews than to any two of the other great themes of 
human interest combined. There are no themes which 
are so popular as those which centre around Christianity 
and the Bible; there are none which are debated with 
such eagerness by all classes; there are none which 
occupy so large a space in the writings of infidels them- 
selves. This is a strange fact if Christianity be dead, as 
some would persuade us. No, no! if Christianity were 
dead there would be none of this impassioned fighting 
on the part of infidels; and the best evidence infidels 
could give that Christianity is alive and vigorous is the 
outcry which they are continually making over the 
dominating influence of Christianity in modern life. 


Few people have any real appreciation of the value of 
odd minutes. Yet the literature of famous biography 
is full of instances where great books have been written, 
great enterprises planned and carried out, great scholar- 
ship won, by the careful utilization, on the part of one 
man or another, of the odd moments which most people 
permit to go to waste. A fresh instance is that of Mr. 
Edwin Arnold, whose son, Mr. Julian Arnold, is reported 
as saying that his father wrote the greater part of the 
now famous Light of Asia, as he traveled, morning and 
evening, to and from his office in the city. .Mr. Arnold’s 
only literary instruments in these daily travels were his 
white cuffs and a lead-pencil ; and with these the poem 
was recorded as it grew, the evening affording an oppor- 
tunity for the transference of what had been written on 
the cuff to the more permanent keeping of his manu- 
script. There is nothing miraculous in Mr. Arnold’s 
thus utilizing his odd minutes; it is only another 
example of what has been done, and is being done, by 
thousands of others. But there is a value in noting 
such instances, as examples of what may be done by 
those who “ have no time” for self-culture or for helping 
along in any good work. The man does not exist—not 
even in Siberia—who has not some of the little grains of 
gold which slip unheeded from the hands of most; but 
which he can coin, if he will, into an image worthy of the 
art and industry of a human soul. 


It is often a great deal easier for a man to find some 
cause for thanking God for what he is noé, than it is for 
him to find any cause for thankfulness in what he is, 
Especially is it easy to be grateful for one’s lack of 
eccentricity; yet even eccentricity proves a possession 
of at. least a single quality or trait in a large degree. 
There are “ well balanced” men who have no charac- 
teristic in sufficient prominence to make them eccentric, 
And it is often the case that the eccentric man has a 
power for good quite beyond the well-balanced man. 
Mr. Burdette, of the Burlington Hawkeye, emphasizes 
this truth in “a brief sermon on cranks,” in the course 
of which he says: 

Deal gently with the crank, my boy. Of course, some cranks 
are crankier than others, but do you be very slow to sneer ata 
man because he knows only one thing and you can’t understand 
him. A crank... is a thing that turns something, it makes the 
wheels go round, it insures progress. True, it turns the same 
wheel all the time, and it can’t do anything else, but that’s what 
keeps the ship going ahead. The thing that goes in for variety, 
versatility, that changes its position a hundred times a day, that 
is no crank; that’s the weather vane, my son. What? You 
nevertheless thank Heaven you are nota crank? Don’t do that, 
my son, maybe you couldn’t be a crank if you would. Heaven 
is not very particular when it wants a weather vane; almost 
any man will do for that. But when it wants a crank, my boy, 
it looks about very carefully for the best man in the community, 
Before you thank Heaven that you are not a crank, examine 
yourself carefully, and see what is the great deficiency thas 
debars you from such an election, 
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The papers for a club, whether going in a kage to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
elub, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub 
a ription. 

The yellow label on each piper sent to single (not club) 
stibacribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paid for. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
arequest from the subscriber that the Rpt be discon- 
tinued, he will eonthwe to send it. he po will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
scriber so desires, and rents, the amount due for Ue 
time that he has received it. The papers for a club wil 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless & renewal for lhe same is received, 

Suhacriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been’sent. AJ] addresses should include 
both county and state. 


Ifa club subscription is renewed 7 me other . 
aon than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last Oar DY ...ccccecccscevecsssccerssecsrceeseves 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By ao new plan 
the smaller schools, which, on account of havin but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the 
fit of the very lowest rate. It prov ‘ides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such se hool shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school, This does not mean that ¢ 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fulluumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ere, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 





the required number. Any nomber of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the | 
same rate, Teachers belonging to the same household 
may be counfed as ONK in making such a statement % 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

Anextracopy cannot be given to one w ho forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools,’ 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had throngh receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 

copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs, [fodder and Stonghton,27 7 Paternoster ow 
London, FE. C., will send The American Sunday School 
Times, post free, fora year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
P. 0. Box 1 1550. 


LADIES ASK TO: SEE THE CELEBRATED 


tie 


|e vee 


THOMSON, LANGDON & 
ENTS..N 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRS 


TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS 


get Brainer€ and Armstrone’s factory ends called 
Waste’’ } mbroidery—sold at less than half price. 
40 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
from one to three yards long. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also, 469 Broa DWAY, New YorK. 


Ten full working patterns 

Stamping Patterns, as Kensington and other 

embroidery er 94 cents. ATTEN PUB- 

LISHING ¢ oO. mis yest Fourteenth St., New York, 

Se last werk 8 ens for ** Stamping’? advertise. 
© ment of 1. BE. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


“NONPAREIL’ wv ELV ETE EN. The most fashion. 
able dress material. Blegant, serviceable, inexpensive” 


SK for Burt’s Shoes. They fit perfectly, Manu- | 
factured by Edwin C, Burt & Co., New York. 


SOLAR TIP SHOE, Get the genuine for your boys, 
with trade-mark and John Mandell & Co. on sole. 
No Waste. 

Neo Treuble. 
Always Ready. 
A GooD 
SALAD 

ASSURED 
| Rich, 
| Wh 3 








| 


Cc. E. HIRES, 48 N, Delaware Ave. 


26 Cents for the Favorite Illustrated 


DICTIONARY. 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. 
This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French 


explanations. 


A full list of Abbreviations with 


gives phrases spelled phonetically: 320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 26 CENTS. Two-cent Stamps taken. Address 


THE PENN 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











ADVANTAGES 


p90 N*° oeracuasie “No 
WALNUT HANDLE 


DOUBLE POINTED,IRON BOTH WAYS 

IN USE AND 
BEST'S 48 CHEAP IR 
ONE HANDLE AND A STAND TOASET. 


FOR SALE BY THE 





me BEST THING KNOWN Fe 
WASHING“* BLEACHING 


tN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
Wways bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been oy bs > pee 

and indorsed by thousands of housekeepe 
Seg ought to have it on a Ask — P “it 
8. WIL BERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa 


‘1. L. CRAGIN & CO., DOBRINS ELECTRIC | 


Street, Philade!tphia, offer to giv esubscribers first- 
class sheet music, piano and vocal, gratis. Write for | 
circular, Mention this paper. 





A* IMPROVED ROOT BEER. Pack- 
age, “25c. Makes 5 gallons ofa delicious, 
sparkling, and wholesome beve rage, 


| Sold by all druggists or sent by mail on rece ipt of 2 
hiladelphia, Pa. 





1 The most delicious 
and the most pop- 
ular Mayonaise 
ir ae kinds of 








' 





HE ATLANTIC TEA COMPANY, Pate 
Mass., offer special inducements for tea chest order.s 


MILES’ BAKING POWDER W2)\"=%: ne vor 
T. B. Hagstoz & Co., S89. on! Ronse in Phi. 
of DIAMONDS ana precious stones. 


RIDGWAY REFRIGERATOR, 


L518 Chestaut Street 


. |ATMORE’ s PLY Bpinc 


Nutritious. | 








BATH OF BEAUTY. 


bh Sb atts -# and wy | HUMORS, ‘Milk. | 
‘rust, Scalled Head d every form of | 
Beale ett g, Soaly and E imply wr Ee of the Skin and 
Hair, demand at all times the 
eansing, parity, and beautifyi 
pay Lary Absoluteiy Pure. 
Bath, and 


ng properties of the 
An exquisite Toilet, 


rs and soothing balsams. r Rough, Chap) 
and Oily Skin, Tane Freckles, and. Sunburn, it is nfi- | 
nitely superior to all other soaps. Sold everywhere. 
Price, 25 cents. Potter Drug & Chemical Co., 
Send for “ How to Preserve and Beautify the ‘sian 


WARREN'S ecour 


FLOUR 


(THE ENTIRE WHEAT.) 


See most putritions and cheapest Flou 
wn. The best food for all, in health or stchuens. 
eat diet in the al for 


Dyspeptics and invalids. 
Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in 


ALL PARTS oF THE U. S. 
Makes the most e bread. Its value gs a food 
for Infants, Chil met Fe Invalids fnlly set orth in 
our Illustrated Pam hiet, which issent 
to any address, and shows the structure 
and chemical properties of wheat. 


PRICE, $7.00 PER BARREL, 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Cnicaco, 


SOLK MANUFACTURERS. 
aa” One Agent (a dealer) wanted in every town.“@™ 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


Pure, Unmedicated FOOD. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a | 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These | 

















| binders have been made expressly for The | ¢ 


Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
| manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 
| complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 


ST WRITING PAPER 


PUT UP IN NEAT BOXES 
WRAVEL 














Use Esterbrook’s Steal ons. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


——< 


MY FRIEND AND MY FOE. 
(Mrs. Helen Rich in The Boston Commonwealth. } 


My friend has made the smallest things 
Of daily life so noble, fair,— 

The truth so gracious, if it stings 
I find a drop of sweetness there. 


My foe has made the lofty seat 
Of power and place a loathsome den; 
And crushed beneath his ruthless feet 
The pure white rose of faith in men. 


My friend has set that rose so near 
The stainless honor of his life, 
Behold the little dew-drop clear 
I thought was lost amid the strife. 


My foe can fawn and smile to seem 
he generous ally ;—if | turn 





Nursery Sanative, egy eon with flower | 


- | couraged. 


FREE. 


In direst strait the serpent gleam 
Of vile pretense I meet and spurn. 


My friend, in patient, tireless strain 
} or what is only highest, best, 
| Is rich in treasures those attain 
| Who sacrifice to love’s behest. 


My foe (familiar grown with hate), 
So long he dwelt among her brood, 
Has lost the favor of the fate 
That ever waits — the good. 


GUIDING | THE PRIVATE LIFE 
OF THE YOUNG CONVERT. 


(The Rev. Teunis S, iavelin, in The Presbyterian 


view.] 
If young converts have not already fixed 
| habits of daily Bible-reading and secret 
| prayer, they must be started at once in the 
| cultivation of them. And in directing 
| both these matters, much wisdom is neces- 
'sary. The pastor must realize that the 
| persons under his training have presum- 
| ably little, possibly no, taste for these 
| things ; and he must lay his plans pri- 
marily to cultivate such a taste. He must 
remember that a simple exhortation to 
pray and read the Scriptures two or three 
times daily will not long be heeded unless 
doing it brings conscious pleasure and 
profit. He must aim to make these duties 
attractive. 

Let him advise young Christians to set- 
tle at once upon some definite portion of 
each day to be spent in secret, and kept 
| sacred for this purpose. Todo this is often 
| difficult, particularly for those whose time 
| belongs to others. The season should be 
brief; but however brief, not hurried; and 

| they should be t: 1ught to arrange for ‘it by 
careful foresight. When it comes, they 
will often find themselves entirely Jacking 
,|in the spirit of prayer, or the desire to 
| pray. But let them not desist, or be dis- 
| -If the time at command be 
only five minutes, let them spend the first 
two or three in calmly thinking what they 
| need, and the remainder in telling God 
simply of their wants. Let them not rush 
into his presence with mind and_ heart 
Siotenasadhs for, so doing, they will find 
neither help nor joy. Let them order 
their approach to God, anticipating sweet 
| fellowship, and they will not be dis- 
| appointed. Prayer must be a delight, or 
there will soon be no prayer. The most 
resolute heart will not long hold to the 
habit of the closet merely a routine 
| observance. : 
So likewise of Bible-reading. The first 
| impulse of the young convert is usually to 
| begin to read the Scriptures through in 
course. This in itself is no doubt a good 
thing. “But the pastor should not oii vise 
or encourage its being done now. If 
attempted, it will probably kill Bible- 
reading altogether. He would be a must 
exceptional young Christian who should 
finish the Pentateuch. In fact, there are 
few things harder to direct than this in 
the case of persons of only average intelli- 
gence. One thing is plain, however: 
Bible-reading will not be pursued unless 
it is found interesting. And it will be 
| found interesting only as what is read is 
understood. For this purpose some topi- 
sal method is probably the best. Let the 
young convert begin by reading about 
| Christ in the Gospels. Let the pastor, or 
some other experienced Christian, fre- 
| quently talk-over with him what he is 
| reading, and indicate salient points about 
| which to group knowledge. Let him 
belong toa suitably graded and thoroughly 
taught class in the Sunday-school. Let 
the spirit of research be thus kindled, 
without which, reading of the Bible will 
become so tiresome a routine as to surely 
cease, Irom Christ in the Gospels, let him 
turn to the Christian life in the Epistles, 
using the Psalms and Isaiah for devotional 
purposes; thus pommnaiing the Book as a 
sustained appetite leads him oa, 
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Ss. s. 
SUPTS. 


ENDORSED 


Rev. D. H. NicVica 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


Rev. W. ndol Rev. B. M. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Rev. J. KH. Vincent, > F. cae E. Cane Porter, Philip Gillett, Seve A. Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher, 
a 


Paimer Hon. F, Fairbanks. 


. John Potts 


or tue COLORED DESICNS, 


The best Internationa! Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 


| ROV, LITHOCRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. le 

















27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON, 














Sunda Panel 
BANNERS ‘cz. 


G@oLp. 
Send to J. & R. ‘LAMB, 50 Car- 
mine St., New York, for circular, free, by mail. 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grade of Church Bells. 
3 Experience. Lai ~! — 


ustrated Catalogue m: 
CLINTON ‘ih. MEN EEL BELL ‘COMPANY, 


oy N. ¥. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
ect ie eno ReT 
WARKANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinasti. 0. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Favorably mown. to the re since 
1826, Church, Chapel, Schoo: _— 
and other bells; also, Chimes and 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 



















and Chimes for Churches, T 
Clecks, &e. &c. 
logues sent free. Addr 

H. McSHANE & Co. “Baltimore, Ma. 


HERMOMETERS ui, for 











Amateurs, Opera ¢ SES, 
Spectacles, Barometers 
Ww. H. baeiee ae & Co., successors to R. & J 
Beck, Philad’a. lus. Price List free to any address. 
Send for 130 
MAGIC LANCERS) Ser? 
5 ee 





and Sunday-school Furniture. 


Pui 





Send for Catalogue. A. J. J. Weide 
Church Lamps. n ner, 36 b Geuth Second St., Phila 





PIAN 
Tou, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & Co. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore i 


copay ES: 


Baltimore. No. r12 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
THE! MASON and HAMLIN 


n, 
largest assortment of the best and eee a seman 5 





Photographie —- Sor 


Send 
AINE’s, Moston, for price and photographs. Ss. 


and Plano 
ew York, and Chicago, offer the 








nify the business or 
th 


Manufacture those celebrated_ Bells 
ower 
— and cata- 








ORTGAGES 


usted, Prest. John 1. Dunn, Secy. 
The eka Cision Monee 
Loan & Trust Co, 


WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. 


42 CASH CAPITAL, $75,000." 
Negoti ae 
me 


as v ~ te and Western 
sa an . 
pay o wg mn ‘pal collected and semalined tions 
erpense to investors. xtensive experience. Loa: 
woven be ree — of of property. Choies 
val and County 


merce, 


ry ®. 
fan of ios. Se oan oe Saee* National Bank, 
Kansas Ci Missouri; Dov County Bank. 
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r to any 

Y sere. North. 
Ag 
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“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by | 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 


“A Model Superintendent.” 
it. The following notices show in what esteem 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher,as well as 
an example of rare good sense and dev oted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 

From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
It is 


| a ones as the Sunday-school worker needs. 


ractical, and abounds in good common sense— 
: most Pvaluabic acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The New York Observer. 


“ He was indeed a model su 
—_ tells how he became such; 
anc 


srintendent, and this 
t exhibits his methotis 
ves, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 

From The Hartford Courant. 


“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
hoids the attention to the narrative from beginning to 

md... .. The story is one tha. will be cf great service, 
and itis likely from its = — and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it desery 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by ali Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in 4 or any community, who could not find precepts 

guidance, and ground for his encouragement in | 
the y~i— and successes of this most faithfnl and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 


“ We hardly know of a volume waich so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 
“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schud 
library, while, if some means could be devised by which 
| deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being és 
pecially happy and favorable vo all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 


; “Mr, Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value toall: uspiring Sunday -school workers, and 
all Christian men. 

From The Westininster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools, 
ea didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ough t to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better .... Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. e commend 
= to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 

ing.” 


| 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

“Ttis notaspeculative disquisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent aetually was. 
It is written in a compact but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


| 
| 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AGENTS 
for 
Profusely__ 1h 


ori ae 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG 


The most intensely interestin 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHE 
lating ae ty Sheela write us_at once for special terms. 

J. H. CHAMBERS & CO., Chicago, Ill; St. 


AND FIRESIDE 
COMMENTATOR. 


S, und others, desiring to aid in circu- 
Address nearest office 





ive COC CHR AN & NEWPORT, 8ST. PAUL, 
for information regarding investments. 


THE UNION TRUST COo., 
Gil and 613 Chestnut Street. 
SAVE ONE-HALF Vic 9e''curg! ACCLDENT 


Member of the United States Mmewet Accident 
Association 3:20 and 32:2 Broavway, New York. 


The Accident Policies Traveler 

















of The Travelers, of 
Hartford, Conn. , indem- 
rofessional man for his profits, 
e wage-worker for his wages, lost from acc’ coe in- 


' jury, and guarantee principal sum in case of death. 





oO TO INVESTORS. 
The undersigned 

negotiate See tor 

Regt scoured by 1 by mort- 


inne- 

ae or , 4 - Mina worth 
times theamountof theloan,and guaranteed 
to net 8 a ct. action guaranteed. 
14 years in business in thiscity. First-class 
ces. "Send for circular. Mention this paper. 


ref 
8.H.BAKER, Loan Ag’t., Minneapolis,Mina 


INVESTORS =« 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. First Mort e Real Es- 
tate Loans aid * er, York. Absolute Satis- 
faction GU AWA ED. For reliability, consult 
Third Nat. Ban NY. te, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan. Pte "at e. Interest promptly paid. 
Send for pamphlet, with testimonials,sam ple forms,etc. 
F. M. Perkins, Pres. N. F. Hart, { L. H. Perkins, Sec’y. 
I.T. Warne. V. Pres.§ Auditor. \C. W. Gillett. Treas. 


O¢ INTEREST 


ther MORTCACE 


they LOANS! 


oe coi 
ve, NEN aig 


os t= + Low® 


cs erent aeieotod, Baw fo: you, teen 
These loans are very 












r 
Louis, Me.3 Atlanta, Ga. 


\ GENTS WANTED, 
| T. KE. CHASE« & Co., 


Bots Agents Wanted. American Publishing Co. 

) Hartford, Chicago, C incinnati, or St. Louis. 

WANTED Men and Women Agents, James E. 
WiITN ky, Nursery yman, Rochester, N. Y 


PrymovutHu Lap Boarp. 
126 Ww ater St., , Boston, 








| 


| 
| 
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1, 000 : AGENT wanted for a new book. 
. S. SC SRANTON & 00., Hartford, Conn. 


} @ as general agents and train others. 


$1,000 to $2, 5000 . year. Hubbard Bros., Pubs., Phila. 
sent free, inciudi 


CA Heaven, fe leases everybody. 126,000 
sold. $150 monthly, B.TR2ZatT, Publisher, New York. 


AMILY BIBLES ed ~poeee features 


reduc Big unts to agente. 
re. @co cate ChestnutSt Phi'acelphia 
Teachers 


ACATION EMPLOYMENT csa%scaaem: 


hing a lucrative and healthy business 
pam vacation cannot do better than address 
_WILM oT CASTLE & O., Roc HESTER, N. Y 





Mether., Home, and 





2500 Envaravinegs. 





one eng 


AGENTS WANTED for the new book 
“OUR Amon WOMEN.” Elizabeth 
Stuart P Marion Harland, “ae 18 other Bmiment 
ag” grandest book of the age. ag Agents sell 10 to 
= aday. Send for for Cireulars. Extra Terma, Specimen Ptate, 
to A. D. wort HINGTON & OO. Martford. Conn. 


WANTED to our famous “ LOG 


WHITE HOUSE,” the LIFE OF 
the same superb style, Illustrated 
aa” Only $1.00.-GR Must ee 
40 cents for our elegant canvassin and begin at 
once. Extraterms. JAS. H. EARLE, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED for the LIVES or | 


BLAINE AND LOGAN 


By Col. Toos.W, Knox. Outsells all others 10 to 1. Author- 
ined, Authentic, "Impartial. Complete, the Best and Cheapest. 
500 pages #1.50, Sells like wildfire. 50 per cent. to Agents, 
und Y Outhe free. Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, etc., to 
ARTFORD PUBLISHING O0., Hartford, Conn. 


CABIN TO 
BLAINE, in 
over 400 pages. 
he country. Send 








| 





Mass. 


WANTED 8° 8 or 10 successful Book Agents to oper- ! 


ALOGUE or BEST BOOKS ror AGENTS | 


Agents for the companion volume ; 





VEST-POCKET EDITION. 


POWELL’S INDEXED MAP 


FOR THE PRESENT 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


On Bend Paper. 


Flexible illustrated cover; andthe back ofthe ver 
having a miniature map of 


EGYPT. 


This is the second edition of this map, anda 
improvement on the first edition, noticed in THs 
SUNDAY ScHoo. TIMES, seeeney 5 19, 184. Sent by 
mail, single copy, 10 cents; #1 per dozen 

MR. RALPH Wer.Ls has ordered 100 “copies for the 
' teachers of his school. Other prominent Sunday- 

school men in this country and abroad are ordering 
i theme by the dozen and the hundred. 

The same, bound in either . and black, or 
metallic crimson and blac 15 cents each, or 
$10 per 109. 

Copyrighted by George May Powell. 

Mr. Powell’s justiy tamous system of indexing ts 
applied to these maps. It is considered far superior 
tothe plan on which the French and tverman mia 
are indexed. It isso complete, in fact, tuat if the map 
was cut away from the index, and burned up, the 
index would in most cases answer all purposes, By 
this system the names of places, ) siya inces, etc., shown 


| 


religious work ever published. Non- | 


onthe map,are: i. Alphabetically arranged, 2 Each 
name is followed by initial letters, showing = dijver- 
tion (that is, whether it is north, south, ete.) frem 
Jerusalem. 3. These letters are followed by figures 


showing the number of miles it is from Jerusalem. 
Circles on the face of the map, 200 miles apart, cut by 
radiant mariner's compass lines, make finding a place 
instantaneous, however, if Inany case that is desired. 
Though this index is the leading feature of this map, 
it is also Suely engraved, rinted, and colored. 
Phe price is che ap enoug "for scholars a8 well as 
teachers to be supplied. It would be cheap at double 
| the price charged. It has likewise been very highly 
commended for use in reading the Bible at family 
| roams —es in » pree devotion, by those who have 
tried it. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
zZ = 9f; TAS 


ABS Dou ray YARD 


10S Pages. Teaches you to raise 
care for, fee a, aud be a “suc eae 
poultryman;” how to prevent dis- 
eases of old or young, and have 
hens to lay eggs. 25 cts. in stam 
and a Fifty Page Book “free 
all” with it. 


. M.. LANG 
Cove Dale, Lewis Go. Kye 











Agents Wanted 
forth is beautiful 


E COMPLETE HOME 

oo, cw designs, Supeth'y gotten up, up. = low price. 
se caer Fane "Tie" handocmest prospectus 
"Es ADLBY, Gannarson & Co., 66 North 4th St. Philadel- 
grand new Bibles. 














and 
Pk thie (J, $. BONDS. Tan kno 
ed by 


leading ess +a one clergymen, 
ate for whom I have been ne 
these investments for NINE YEARS PAST. 
oe 


* RENCES 
xv. WM. L. . D. D., Basta’ | Conp. 
My E. GATES 1 Pu D., LL.D., President Rutgers Coi- 


nswick, N. J. 
Dr. 3. MILN age. nn aaa 


ETO 

Hon. E. M OPLIFF Manchester, N. 
Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City Ay 
Dr. Jno. K. BUCKLEN Mystic Bri 
teapogte: rs’ and Traders’ National Ban 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
The Pongrepationalict. Boston. NV. ¥. Observer. 

All are p leased with my investments. Cir- 
cular, with full informtion, references, letter from 
old customers, and a New Map o of Dakota, sent 
tree on application. Mention this paper.© Address 


E.P.GATESisarer one 
a W.H. Harrison & Bro. 
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PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 












, Conn, 
" * New York. 
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nd RANGES, ana 
RBRS, are the best, 


phia, Pa. Also other new books an 
CHAIR. Simple,Durzle,Ele- 
gant. A en household 







(mention this paper) 
for Illus. Catalogue. 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR co. 
No. 3 Saxth St., Pitteburgh. P> 
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wally a etity Petre 9 rough countr 
fine drives of cities, a 








DO YOU WANT ADOG? 
If so, send for DOG BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, containin, colored pom. 
ings CA gw 


yg cuts of 


ae ofall kinds. 
hig 











Are the 


BURPEP'’s S pre, the Best, Send 


logue. W. ATLEB ——* Co., Philadelphia, 


SEEDS: ECUNORY in tetas 


Catalogues Free. HENRY tT. DREE 714 Chestnut 8¢. Phila 
“THE BEST IS CHEA 


rnePoren J HRESHERS 


CSW. mus 
Horse Powers 


Clover Hullers 
(Suited te all sections.) Write for ® REE Dus. 
and Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Meneicid Ohio 


H FS BEST ROOFING IN THE WORLD, address 

| PENN ROOFING Co., 2080. Second St., Phila, Pa. 
Mast, Foos, & Co., Springfield, O., are the manufho 

turers of the Buc keye Force I’ um ps and Iron Fence, 























In spdaatie uli or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, aa well aa the adver. 
tiser, by stating that you saw the adpertisems)4 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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Bible Land Photographs. 


PRICE REDUCED.— Many of the readers of The Sunday School Times who have heretofore felt that they could not afford to buy any of Mr. Wilson’s Bible Land Stereoscopic 
Views, will be glad to learn that, by a new arrangement, the price of the views has been reduced to TWO DOLLARS A DOZEN. The twelve dozen views named below have beenselected 


from Mr, Wilson’s large catalogue of more than 1,000 views. 


On the back of each picture in this set, is printed quite a full description of the scene photographed. 


These views were taken personally by Mr. Edward L. Wilson of Philadelphia, whose reputation as a photographie artist was made world wide by his admirable views of the Centennial 
Exhibition of 1876. Mr, Wilson is an experienced Bible student and Sunday-sehool teacher, and in taking these views endeavored to meet the needsof Biblestudents. Every care has been taken 


to make each view embrace the most picturesque 


and interesting portions of its subject. 


Any superintendent or teacher who can afford to buy these views should have them. 


PALESTINE. 


1. Hebron. The place where Abram dwelt; 
David's first capital. 

5. Hebron. The entrance to the Cave of Machpe- 
_. the Sepulchre of Abraham, Isaac, and 


and 


13, The U U yper Pool of Solomon, from which a great | 
| sd ae ion of the water supply of Jerusalem was 


gposien. Church of the a, Sepulchre, or 

reputed site of Jesus’ death and burial. 

. Jerusalem. Via Do 

Jesus is said to have walked to Caly 

#2. Jerusalem. ‘Arch of Ecce Homo, or arch over the 
Via Dolorosa, upon which P flate is said to have 
shown Jesus to i? multitude, when he said, 
* Behold the ma 

33. The Pool of Bethesda; the reputed place where 
Jesus healed the man who lay waiting for the 
movement of the waters. 

35. Jerusalem. The Caonaculum,—the Interior. The 
reputed room, where the Last Sapper was cele- 
brated; over the reputed tomb of David. 

37. Jerusalem. Jews’ wailing place, where 
lamented the destruction of Jerusalem. 

48. The Dome of the Rock ; Exterior—over the high- 
est point of Mount Moriah, the site of the Tem- 


49. whe” Pome of the Rock; Interlor—showing the 

rock 

61. The Tombs of the Kir Showing the stone 
which was rolled up to close the Sepulchre. 

Jerusalem. Golden Gate.— Exterior. 

Jerusalem. Mount of Olives, Lather near St, Ste- 
phen’s Gate; es showing Gethseman 

Jerusalem. Church of Aapenelon, Mount of 
Olives. 

The Muezzin's call to Prayer. Minaret of the 
Mosque at the summit of the Mount of Olives, 


a 
= 





they 
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Jerusalem, View of the southern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 
Jerusalem. View of the central part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 
. Jerusalem. View of the northern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. ‘ 
Jerusalem, The supposed Potter's Field. 
. Jerusalem. Pool h jloam. 


109, Garden of G 

- View of the onat of Oliv 1 from Mount Calvary. 
17, Bethany, from the hill 

130 Bethany. The ruin ahown 4 pon the house of Martha 

and ary. 





127. Bethlehem. 


lorosa, or street along which | 140. 
ary. 145. Shiloh. 


153. Shechem. 


162. Dothan. 
165. Zerin. 


121. Bethany. The Tomb of Lazarus. 
123. Bethany. A group of women. 
125. Bethlehem, from the Church of the Nativity. 


The stairway descent to the reputed 
lace of Jesus. 

28. Field of the shepherds near Bethlehem. 

31. The Dead Sea, 

y Jordan's Stormy Banks. 

38. 


birth- 


36. Jericho. The reputed house of Zaccheus. 

38. Jericho. Fount of Elisha. 

38. Jericho, The town and the Mount Quarantania, 
the orm eos of Jesus’ temptation. 

Bethel. eam 

The place of the Tabernacle in the times 

of the Judges. The ruined Sanctuary. 


146. Shiloh. The Grave of Deborah. 
147. Shechem. 
148. Shechem, 
149. Shechem. 
1, Shechem. 


Jacob's Well. 

Joseph's Tomb. 

Mount Ebal, the Mount of Cursin 

Mount Gerizim, the Mount of Bless! ng; 

the Samaritans’ sacred mountain. 

Group of Samaritan wome 

1M. Shechem. Samaritan Priest, with the Roll of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. 

155, Shechem. Group of Le 

156. Samaria. The capital cit y "of the Ten Tribes, 

161. Mount Gilboa, and the Well. The region of the 
— battle of Saul and Jonathan, and of their 

eath. 
The plain where Joseph's brothers kept 
their sheep; and where they sold Joseph. 
The Ancient Jezreel; the Tower, The 

residence of Ahab and Jezebel, 

166. The Plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, as seen from 

the Tower, 


167. Shunem, where the Philistines encam 


ped against 
Saul; and Little Hermon, where the Midianites 
encamped before they were defeated by Gideon. 
170. Nain, where the widow’s son was raised to life by 
Jesus; and Mount Tabor, a traditional site of 
the Transfiguration. 

171. Nazareth, from the Church of the Annunciation. 
176. Nazareth. The Fountain of the Virgin, where 
Mary and Jesus must have —— for water. 

182. Tiberias, and the Sea of Galilee. 

184. Magdala, and the Sea of Galilee. 

188 Bethsaida, and the Sea of Galilee. 

189. Chorazin, 

1M. Caesarea yallten and Castile of Banias. 

201. View of Mour ry fromthe Damascus Road. 
203. Druze shepherd with a lamb, 

205. Olive Orchard, near Damascus. 

206. Reputed scene of Paul’s conversion. 
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In photographic finish the pictures are unsurpassed. 


_ Damascus. A peep inside.—Gate of Peace. 
Damascus. Houses on the wall, showing how 
Paul might have been let down ina basket. 
211. Dygmosema, The Old City Wall and the , 
ver. 
213. Damascus. 
230. Damascus. 


* The Street which is called Straight.” 
An Arab ony and home. 

231. Damascus. A Jewish family and home. 

235. Damascus. House of Stambouli Pasha—Interior. 
298. Jaffa. The Ancient Joppa. 

204. Jaffa. The reputed house of Simon the Tanner. 


ARABIA PETRAA. 


Arab Begea rs in the Mosque Court. 

Group of Bedouin Children. 

Ayun Musa— Wells of Moses. 

A Desert Caravan. 

Ain Hawarah— Marah. 

The Great Well at Elim. 

The Last Sight of the Red Sea and Feyot (before 
entering the a of “ Sin” 

The Rock of Mos 

The Frere Battle Field, from the Mount of 


A Garden in Wady Feiran. 


Climbing toward Mount Sinai, on Came 
Date and Almond Trees, —Oasis at the foot of the 
Gorge, Mount Sinai. 
The Mount Sinai Range,—showing a camel train 
in the valley. 
bg Ra? of em at Convent of St. Katherine— 
ss legen 4. the Fountain of Moses. 
Convent of St. Katherine, seen from the Gorge of 
Mount Sinai. 
. The Second Gateway, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 
6. The Good Well, Ascent of Mount 3 4 
. The Bedouin Shepherd-boy (Moses 
s Fhe jul of Aaron,” or “'The Hill 2 the Golden 


An Arab gathering 


«a 
ba 
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115. Our Dragoman and Our mney kh with Camel. 

120. Bedouin Council at Akaba 

12 Sheykh Mousa. The Simat ‘Bedouin Judge. 

135. Rock and “ Well of Moses.’ 

145. The Petra Bedouin Guard. 

150. Petra. First glimpse of the Kusneh, through the 
Gorge. 

158. Petra. Principal View. 

185. The Grave of Miriam at Ain-El Weibeh, 

187. An Oasis in thé Arabian Desert. 
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EGYPT. 


Alexandria. Ras-El-Tin Palace, and Lighthouse. 
Alexandria. Pompey’s Pillar. 
Arab Farm Village, near Alexandria. 
ae Water Carrier. 
Cairo. View of the City. 
Moslems at Prayer. 
Egyptian lady, unveiled. 
ate Ptian lady, veiled. 
ht Doo and drivers. 
Pyramid of Cheops—first glimpse. The Nile in 
the foreground. 
Pyramid of Cheops—close view. 
View from top of Pyramid of Chéops. The Pyra- 


mids, 
Cheo Cephren, and Mencheres. A group of 
Nubians in the foreground. 
2. Travelers, on camels, resting at the Sphinx. 
24. The Obelisk—Heliopolis. 
The Nile. A Boat Load of Water-Jars. 
Karnak—Avenue of Sphinxes, and Portal of the 
Temple. 
.» Thebes. Fallen a? of Rameses. 
Thebes. The Col 
. Medinet Abou— ‘Temple of Rameses ITI. 
Arab Water-Carrier Girls. 


z eo a 


. Tomb of Rameses III. 
. Luxor. From the Theban plain a 
. Pylon. Temple of Edfou—Inter jor 

So of Nubian Children. 

Phile. Pharaoh’s 


225. 
228. 
237 
242, 
246. Scene of the “ Great find of mummies ’—1881. 
258, 
260, 
273. 
283. 


= First t Cataract of the Nile—Instantaneous View. 


350. 

357. Caravan Vill 
359. rey and t 
361. A ** Mecca” Palanquin. 
383. 


402. 
405. Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. 
414. ‘act. 


ko. 
e Nile. From Mount Korosko. 


Abvo Simbel Temples. From the Nile. 
Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. Near View. Group 
of travelers resting. 
Interior. 
Second Nile Catar 
ulak Museum. Cairo. 
4%. Meneptah. The Pharaoh of the Exodus. Finely 
sculptured head at Boulak Museum. 

427. Stone and Wood Memmy Cases. Boulak Museum, 
430. Osiris, Hathor and Isis. Boulak Museum. 

. Sheykh-El-Belied. Celebrated wooden Statue. 

Boulak Museum. 
450. A Royal Mummy Head—Queen. Found 1881. 


AB! 


These pictures will be mailed, postage paid, at $2.00 perdozen. When less than one dozen views are ordered, the price will be twenty cents for each view. This entire set will be sent, pre- 


Paid, upon receipt of $22.50. 


P. 0. BOX 1550. 


Address, 


In ordering less than the full set, name the series, and the numbers of the pictures wanted, as, for instance, Palestine, 5, 31, 68. Egypt, 25, 87, 94, ete. A good, 
plain stereoscope will be mailed for $1.00, or a superior one for $2.00. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BITS OF NEWS. 


IMITATION SEERSUCKERS,—Coats and Vests of 
these goods go on our counters daily by the hun- 
dreds, and yet at some hours every day we are 
out of sizes. We don’t make promises, but don’t 
be discouraged and come for them; the chances 
that you will be suited are nine out of ten, 


CASSIMERE TROUSERS,—One thousand very fine, 
just out of the work-rooms, There will be bean- 
tiful bargains among them. More anon, 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 
$. E. CORNER SIXTH AND MARKET, PHILA. 


“ Marsh Lands, + 
“Cows in ‘the Water,” 


“A Dew 
Morning,” 


“The Stream 
Lae 
the Woods,” 


And many other suit- 
able and seasonable 
: Engravings and Etch- 
ne ings, Photographs, etc. 

Paintings and Mirrors, All the Rogers Groups, 
oy ing in price from 0 to $35, packed to carry safely | 

all ts of the wor a. E quinite and tastefal Pic- | 
tare nes, Window Transparencies, ete., ete. 


JAMES 8S. EARLE & SQns, 
816 Chestnut St., Philad 


for ORNAMENTING 
TRANSOMS, &c, 


Stained 


Glass 
UBSTITUTE. 


gh Bagg MBLC 38 pol 


WwW. C. YOUN Soe AcEnt, 731 ARCH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AGENTS WANTED FVERYWHERE. 
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1853. 
te& SoapstoneWorks 


KEYSTONE Steam Sia 


Of the latest and most een San. 8 on ether Uinte 


JOSEBH S: MILLER 4 BRO. Manuta 








SWEEPING 
OFFER. 
$6.75 FOR A $100 8.8, LIBRARY. 


ot an we oat volumes mes choice $l to 
Ri veennm 4 
Stitened. I ligne ae aS eee wit Positively outlast most ex- 
i ued and numbered; delivered 


— ve. 
ee, Over chege ‘aut 
@11.74; GO dooks 


Oc. 


fluous matter | .” Plexible bindia 
covers, virgatianed ponds mg paper aad print; deo 


2 sold. 114 books issued—whole lot for 
Sam 





postal-card co 
He 1,000 columns; only 


20¢ BIBLE, DICT; 0) INARY: A com- 


Piguanclacons ander and original meanino ; 2,000 complete articles, 


si 59 Teacher 8 Libra: EA Nine choice books on 


teaching. reprints of 
Dooks originally gutess $11.35, with the Bibie Dictionary and 
Cruden's Concordance thrown in (11 books in ay for sere” 
postpaid, if ordered at once. Five complete sets 6.7: 


88c. ¢ TEACHES BOLI 
uce stock: 


plain binding, every a 
"464 yelop dietion- 
tables, maps, ete. pages, most complete 
Teacher's Bible extant, for Se. Persian seal, full 
fang on divinity or kid lined, silk sewed (see out); will 
for y: » all postpaid. Large sizes very low. 
a Girt BIBLES. Oxford gift Bibles, gilt edges, STe.; 
Cc. handsome clasp, round corners, a nificent 
Bible, 
Bible 



























pe best of all, ray pon wil yo a any $5.50 gift 
A 


0, "Anthe 


ablest ntone: iaevens — meet 
tage extra, 


& SONG BOOK. ts igo s 


Nagy | bes stron, 


JUG BRI Cogs we aise mon 


Collecting money in little earthen mone: mee, selling tickets to 
the breaking, ete.; receipts as bigh as Jugs e4 100. 
Sample jag, jug tioket, concert 


Large catalogue free, 








5, S, TEACHERS AND pie te 


SWEEPING 
OFFER. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ORGAN. Sn omnete mene 


wets $3 recds(as ordinarily classed), 
rich ren a, latest ~ Gooransans Rag 
Send for particulars 


BANI AN naan All kinds, lowest getecs, Fine 
© sitk Danner, frin and 

tassel, pole with burnished tips, motto to su Koes a sile- 
sia banner same a bg" , $3. Paper banners in gold colored 
paper, look ‘ike silk. four kinds—Banner Class, Attend- 
ale Lessons and Deportment,—2Se. each; 


CONCERT LIBRARY. sisi “pester. 


oetr 
asic; Shy al ter a whole wowing. Ten 
zheles sina 

PE Library, weekly per, lessons, songs, 
“SUPPLIES badges, pledge-roils, certificates, se low 
~ that collection buys them ; general 

temperance supplies of a} xinds at very low 
ss 
ou ae i sect %5-cent packs 


pe ohne md Tilestraced, catalogue ‘ree. 


§ FAMILY airings certitcae tatty record, with 


Bl BLE. Ola New Version, photograph album, 
Concorp anos, Inpgx, ‘By or 
(it by nat) ) Bbe. Most 6 mapicte, 835 F Fant fipie, 
, i. 
ward eal ommeringeh, full gilt, etc., for $7. iy <i 


THE SHELDON. Improved 188 


City by the Sea. 





Established 
1875. 

Ocean Grove, N. J. 

Health and Pleasure Resort. 1% hours from New 
York; 20 trains daily; 2 hours from Philadelphia, 10 
minutes from Long Branch. Recommended by the most 
—Seowtes ats ees Ocean water and electric baths. 
steam h *. elevator. Iron fire escapes 
we porneces estan spring. High, cry land ; air 
filled w th tte m ngled ozone from the e pines and cold 
breezes from thesea. Perfect drainage. N emelnrin. No 
mosquitoes. Terms moderate. all the w. Cir- 

culats. V WELCOME E. SHELDON, Owner and r. 


GLEN | MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 
THE GREAT NATURAL WONDER! 


Scenery in vicinity unsurpassed on the American 
continent; location of hotel elevated and desirable; 
first-class accommodation for 300 people; all the mod- 
ern conveniences, and every kind o rational — 
ment, with cuisine unexcelled. Terms moderat 

Address A. J. MIC HENER Owner and P Prop’ r. 


~ CAHILL HOUSE, Asbury Park, N. J. 


(6th Season.) Two minutes’ walk from pow Fey First- 
class in allitsappointments. Fire escapes and perfect 
rainage. Address M. D. CAHILL, Drawer No. 3. 














DECORATIONS. or ag 
aos on im a set—red, 8 inches. per set, SOc; biue, 6 in., 
pT = 4ia., SOc, Git sare pa 00. 600 strips for 


Se. REETHAB £° FOR “ P peees, when onan fe in 
ay meg weekly at Soc. 
per sant ene or weenlyt 


PER rR YEAR FOR “QUARTERLIES. 


ith music, patent old and 





430! Naan Gomes & rt 
ene \ saew tune bmn to ~ ow sight. Teachers’ 


DAVID ©. COOK, Pudlisher, 13 & 15 Washing‘on St., Chicago. 
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Prob:bly no wort °° 
as they are salab 


successful there : "ote 


botter than selling campaign 
a eaene or from 


bat a Cre ° 
and ‘acknow o be the 
ground, on the 

sell them at the 


TO AGE 


PAY $20 TO $100 FER 


The Very Best 
ciures of the Republican cand 
~~ made by one of our best 


paper 17x22 in an ho: 
2 price OLY PIPES oe CENTS A 


Packing 
ett afte fl Bolen 


the above we make this SP 
sam of 







malar beyond cos They. are nted upon w 
an we 
Fn y ‘shed, 


ccoula | 
sthesyreice | 





Cruden’s Complete Concordance’: 


To the Holy Seriptures of the Old and New Testament, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical 
index to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be readily found by looking for any 


material word in the verse. 


A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 pages, printed on fine paper and substan- 
Royal 8vo, cloth This is the genuine and entire edition of Cruden’s great 


tially bound. 
work. 


Send to any part of the United States, post-pa‘d, on receipt of $1.75. 


ee| THE PENN PUBLISHINC COMPANY, 








Tai & 1213 8 jen Besest Phitedetphia. 
be | 5 oes Uiscoee and Price- List. 





The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only at psd that are trustworthy. 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





blisher will refund to 


Should, however, an advertisement of a 
ibers any money that they lose thereby. 














. POCKET MOSQUITO BAR 


(Holden’s Patent.) 


4 ‘Ne discomfort in wearing day or 

night. “Ne trouble to put on, 
convenient to carry. 
one unless you are m 
roof. Sample by mail, $1. 
orth $1 per day in mos- 
quito season. 


THOS. KANE & CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SHORT-HAND MACHINE 


STENOGRAPH. 


othe: and legibility. 
pT gy the ti aa See 


with manual. medal awarded warded by 
American Institute, x Y¥. 


U. $. Stenograph Co., Si St. haa pany 


‘The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE, 


















The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. Al! the articles hay- 
ing @ bearing upon the general theme of tlic 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phlet. 

Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
centseach. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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